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Christianity and Liberal Education 


RUSSELL J. COMPTON* 


AN CHRISTIAN education and 
liberal education ever be the same 
thing? Are they compatible? This 

uestion is forced upon us by an interest in 
ome quarters to discover the meaning of 
Christian education. Are these two concerns 
contradictory or mutually supporting? Is it 
possible that Christian education could be- 
come the most adequate liberal education? 
The thesis of this paper is an affirmative an- 
wer to this question. 

Though many of my readers may be sym- 
pathetic to the idea, among educators gener- 
ally it would, I believe, be very unacceptable 
save with a very few. In the last century or so 
many negative ideas about religion have de- 
veloped into stereotypes seldom questioned 
among the intelligentsia! In such an atmos- 
phere a Christian emphasis in education 
would seem to be the surest way to destroy 
the last vestiges of liberal education. The ple- 
thora of biases against religion cannot here 
receive attention, and it will take a major ed- 
ucational effort to get rid of them. Suffice it 
‘0 point out that the major contradiction be- 
tween liberal and Christian education which 
would be most deeply felt by our colleagues 
would be, as they put it, between education 
which is neutral and objective and education 


*RUSSELL J. COMPTON is Professor of 
Philosophy at DePauw University. He was the 1954 
President of Midwestern NABI and during the 
‘ame year Program Chairman of the national or- 
ganization. This article was the Presidential ad- 
dress at the meeting of the Mid-western section at 
Evanston last February. 
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committed to a point of view. They would see 
a contradiction between the objectivity which 
they believe they have and Christian commit- 
ment which they would rightly see as having 
a place in Christian education. Surely most 
contemporary educators would think Chris- 
tian education quite at odds with what they 
believe are their own views and practice. 
Supposed conflict between Christian and 
liberal education may be felt more acutely by 
people in the Church college than anywhere 
else, since this is probably where the problem 
is forcing itself most to the forefront of atten- 
tion. The general rising interest in religion 
has been making itself felt for some time in 
church colleges, not that it has brought there 
any major changes, yet there is a sense of 
need to respond positively to this strengthen- 
ing tide of religious concern. Doubtless, in 
most cases the majority of staff members of 
these institutions have a sympathetic interest 
in Christianity, yet there has been little think- 
ing through of the problem of how education 
can be more Christian and at the same time 
more liberal, and, as far as the academic pro- 
gram is concerned commitment is certainly 
much greater to the liberal than to the Chris- 
tian ideal. The two have not been brought 
together so that it is believed the furtherance 
of one means the furtherance of the other, 
and it appears to be the rule that where re- 
cently Christian schools have been re-examin- 
ing their academic progtams much more 
effort has been given to implementing the lib- 
eral arts than the Christian obiective. The 
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former has been considered basic and essen- 
tial, the latter important in some way not yet 
defined but non-essential and peripheral to 
the main academic enterprise. 

I believe there is some psychiatric aid for 
such split-personality institutions with the 
discomforting sense that their avowed pur- 
poses are not consonant with one another. It 
can be shown, I believe, that Christian phi- 
losophy, or the most basic Christian concepts 
by which we interpret our world and our lives 
as Christians, provide the best basis for a 
truly liberal education. 

As suggested above, the chief obstacle to 
this thesis is the widely held belief, even yet, 
that education should be free from any com- 
mitment to a point of view or a philosophical 
position. That this kind of neutrality is im- 
possible has been effectively shown by a good 
many able thinkers of our day and is rapidly 
gaining acceptance. It is becoming clear that 
it is not the privilege of man to live, think, or 
to carry on education without assumptions 
and commitments; that there is no wholly 
neutral ground upon which we can stand at 
any time, that we are never objective in that 
sense, and that the best we can do is to put 
forth our best efforts to understand the non- 
neutral ground upon which we and others 
stand, and to modify our assumptions when- 
ever we become aware of possibilities of more 
inclusive and meaningful organization of our 
experience. But this insight into the human 
situation as always involving assumptions and 
commitment has not yet become a major in- 
fluence in education, where the more common 
idea is that objectivity, meaning freedom 
from adherence to any view, is thought to be 
obligatory on the educator. 

In fact one is forced to the conclusion that 
for a long time education has been character- 
ized by excessive and naive dogmatism be- 
cause it has had strong commitments without 
fully recognizing this about itself. It has 
vaunted its objectivity and openmindedness, 
severely criticizing dogmatism, and at the 
same time shewing itself most unwilling to 
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seriously consider views opposed to its own 
assumptions, the prime example being un- 
willingness to look at Christianity with an 
open mind, even though Christianity has fur- 
nished the main frame of ideas for the West- 
ern world through most of its history. We are 
now beginning to see that education has not 
been free from assumptions, but rather, that 
it has had quite definite ones absorbed un- 
critically from the influence of science. While 
education has thought itself philosophically 
naked it has been clothed all the time in gar- 
ments taken from an intellectual climate dom- 
inated by modern science. 

This point is re-enforced if we turn to com- 
monly pointed out defects in education for we 
find that they are traceable mainly to the 
scientific assumptions in education. Educa- 
tion, we hear, leaves knowledge parcelled out 
in chunks which it never effectively relates 
into an organic whole; it is afflicted with 
specialization and atomization. But we 
should readily see why this situation prevails; 
relating fields of knowledge to one another is 
not required by the purposes of science. 
Knowledge of cause-effect relations which 
makes possible our controlling and predicting 
particular phenomena does not require that 
we look for the underlying unity of all know!- 
edge. Radical departmentalization of sub- 
ject matter in the university is but an instance 
of what our educational assumptions entail. 
Some unity is implied by present assump- 
tions ; it is to be found in the general respect 
for scientific method, in the effort,to make all 
knowledge factual and quantitative—and thus 
the omission of value questions—in the neg- 
lect of the self which knows, and in the sub- 
mission in each field of knowledge to intel- 
lectual isolation. 

Another major criticism of present educa- 
tion is that students receive scant help on any 
issues having to do with values. They gain 
little understanding of the values at the base 
of our civilization and democratic society. 
Yet it is upon intelligence on these issues that 
our private and corporate destinies most de- 
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pend. Here are the truly existential areas of 
concern but education has given only the most 
fumbling help. Instead of teaching that some 
moral convictions are imperatives for the in- 
dividual and civilization, education has quite 
dependably weakened such _ convictions. 
Whenever education is effective the student 
comes to understand that intelligent people 
never get excited over moral issues. How in- 
congruous the most intelligent moral exhor- 
tation from the Christian pulpit often sounds 
when it occurs in an educational community ! 
But these results we should expect from a 
philosophy of education absorbed from the 
sciences. They give us only a quantitative 
understanding of phenomena and have noth- 
ing direct to say on questions of value or 
meaning. In honesty, must we not conclude 
that it is improper within the framework of 
present educational assumptions for a univer- 
sity to try to help the student with the most 
urgent and significant questions which he 
asks? Must we not admit that the university 
is not prepared to understand the student’s 
deepest needs nor to give help relevant to 
them, since the university is preoccupied with 
value-neutral objects and not with persons 
for whom value questions are primary? 
One more criticism of education—it is a 
commonplace among students that academic 
work is usually unexciting because few de- 
batable issues arise; from each course the 
student acquires notes to memorize but sel- 
dom do controversies arise over opposing 
ideas. Creativity and independence of judg- 
ment are not called into play, and sufficient 
interest is not aroused in class so that ideas 
presented there spill over into living units for 
discussion. But this situation, too, is one we 
should expect. The sciences are always con- 
cerned with facts in well-prescribed fields, so 
that debatable and opposing principles of gen- 
eral applicability cannot emerge for discus- 
sion. When the teacher cloaks what informa- 
tion he passes to the student with the author- 
ity of science, discussion is not encouraged. 
We must conclude then that neutrality in 
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education cannot be found, and that our only 
partially explicit commitments have produced 
the weaknesses we most decry. 

The choice then is not whether as educators 
we will or will not have commitments, but 
only which commitments can bring the most 
inclusive and meaningful unity to experience 
and knowledge, which the most profound in- 
sight into the nature of man and his needs. 

If we agree that education must always be 
rooted in such assumptions as relate to man, 
reality, truth, and values it only remains for 
us to ask if Christian assumptions can give 
support to the best that we understand as 
liberal education. 

What do we mean by liberal education? Do 
we not usually think of it as that education 
which will do most for man as man, for the 
whole man, and especially for developing 
those capacities of his nature which most 
mark him off from other creatures. There is 
present the idea of liberating man by develop- 
ing his powers of understanding and those 
other spiritual capacities which enable him to 
reach his fullest stature as a man. He is to be 
a free person not because of external circum- 
stances but because of inner excellence of 
sensitivity and good judgment which enable 
him to respond most appreciatively and 
wisely to his total environment. The social 
aim to undergird and develop a high type of 
civilization would be compatible with this 
goal and a legitimate aim of liberal education. 

It is to be expected that our notions of lib- 
eral education will vary, for they will depend 
upon differing assumptions about man, the 
reality which is his environment, and the na- 
ture of truth. 

Yet with differing assumptions we might 
find agreement that liberal education should 
not neglect any important area of human ex- 
perience and that man will be lost rather than 
liberated unless he is led to a synoptic view 
of knowledge and experience. He must find 
a meaningful and inclusive, though not com- 
plete and final coherence in his world. That 
education which succeeds best in organizing 
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human experience while bringing the most 
vital meaning to it will be the education which 
most merits the name liberal. 

It should be clear that liberal education so 
conceived will be explicitly philosophical or 
religious in character. It is philosophy and 
religion which give us assumptions or general 
concepts by which experience can be organ- 
ized and our worlds seen as organic wholes. 
Philosophy and religion need not be distin- 
guished for our purposes since our concern is 
to see that both give us basic ways of under- 
standing ourselves in our world. We have 
pointed out above that education is never able 
to dispense with concepts of this order, 
though modern education has thought other- 
wise, and it should now be evident that the 
more fully explicit these concepts are the less 
confused we will be in our educational efforts. 

It would be a major undertaking to develop 
the main features and advantages of Christian 
assumptions in education. Let it suffice to 
show some ways in which a Christian ap- 
proach would correct some of the main de- 
fects of present education. 

The fragmentation of knowledge would be 
corrected by the Christian understanding of 
God as creator; with all reality and truth 
having their source in God truth would. be 
thought as ideally an integrated whole ; there 
could be no acquiescence with truth divided 
into many different parts and never seen in 
relation to one another. 

The conception of God as transcendent and 
other than the world should help save educa- 
tion from dogmatism. Though the wholeness 
of truth would be the ideal it would be seen 
always as achievable only in part, and this 
part as in need of constant critical revision. 
Without this concept of transcendence edu- 
cation not only easily falls into dogmatism, 
but tends to have a too high regard for its 
own achievements; it also does little to ef- 
fectively combat social and political idolatries 
dependent upon loss of any vital concept of 
transcendence. 
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Certainly Christianity invests the world 
with values and meaning, and could never be 
satisfied with education which fails to honor 
man’s main existential searchings. The con- 
cepts of Creation and Incarnation imply 
meaning for the world and man which sharply 
clash with the notion that the highest function 
of intelligence is to ferret out value-free facts. 
Students would not acquire the disposition 
to think that with respect to values one point 
of view is as good as another and that it shows 
maturity to give no evidence of strong convic- 
tions on any moral issue. Christian education 
would cultivate and inform aspirations after 
the ideal rather than having to admit as at 
present that education has no basis for speak- 
ing confidently about any ideals. 

Christianity would also not be mute with 
regard to values and loyalties necessary for 
stable political and social institutions, or for 
the building of a creative and sound culture. 
Christianity’s understanding of man as a child 
of God created in his image and yet univer- 
sally a sinner, together with Christian under- 
standing of community would supply insights 
very much needed for sound political and 
social thought and effort. This would be a 
great gain over the inadequacy of contempo- 
rary education to say anything really signifi- 
cant on these problems. 

I am confident that non-authoritarian 
Christian education would be more intellec- 
tually exciting and controversial than any- 
thing students have known recently. The de- 
bate of alternative views both within and out- 
side Christianity should ideally have a large 
place in Christian education. All of the major 
issues in which man has an interest would be 
considered since religion sees man as a whole. | 
Futhermore, Christianity underscores the 
partialness of all our views, even about Chris- 
tianity. God is creator and is other than the 
world ; man is creature, dependent upon God, 
and human knowledge is further limited and 
distorted by man’s pride and self-assertive- 
ness. These Christian ideas regarding man’s 
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knowing situation makes it imperative that 
the claim never be allowed to stand that any- 
where has the entirety of truth been made 
captive. Christian education, true to its own 
presuppositions, should provide the greatest 
ireedom and encouragement for the examina- 
tion and debate of opposing and alternative 
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views. From such intellectual activity stu- 
dents would take away more than filled note- 
books. They would gain cultivated minds 
capable of sound judgment because habit- 
uated to examining the assumptions and im- 
plications of many views, and of critically 
weighing one set against the other. 
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The Conception of God As Supra-Personal 
Yet Personal 


WOODBRIDGE O. JOHNSON* 


I. The Polarity of Theology 


AN’S thinking about God is bi- 
polar as Hume observed long ago." 
It moves in two opposite direc- 
tions at once yet will abandon neither, for it 
has learned that in doing so it will lose God 
altogether. Webb has described this polarity 
as our desire for both intimacy and ultimacy 
in God.2 More commonly it is referred to as 
the tension between God’s immanence and 
transcendence. We must have both if God is 
to command our worship. He must be like 
us and close to us if he is to be understandable 
and available. He must be unlike us and far 
above us if he is to save us from our weak- 
ness and transiency. It is the purpose of this 
paper to show that both demands are war- 
ranted by the nature of God and that He may 
be conceived as both supra-personal and per- 
sonal. 


II. Definitions 


But this study will have little value unless 
the key terms are sharply defined and distin- 
guished from their near cognates and deriva- 
tives. By the word God we shall understand 
“the source and sustainer of all value.” By 
personal we mean “characterizable by terms 
used definitively of human persons.” By im- 
personal we mean “indifferent to human per- 
sons”; that is, having no concern for their 
good or even interest in their existence. As 


* Since 1946 WOODBRIDGE O. JOHNSON 
thas been Associate Professor and Head of the 
George S. Park Department of Religion and Bib- 
lical Literature at Park College, Parkville, Mis- 
souri. Professor Johnson is Secretary of the Mid- 
western Section of NABI. This article is one of 
several papers originally read at the Seventeenth 
Annual Meeting of Midwestern NABI in 1955. 


such, an impersonal God would be a contra- 
diction in terms. By sub-personal we mean 
characterizable by terms used definitively of 
organic and inorganic beings below man in 
the scale of evolutionary development, or of 
abstractions from actual beings, or of merely 
possible beings. By super-personal we mean 
“supremely, ideally, or normatively _per- 
sonal,” a being from whom the physical, psy- 
chical, and moral limitations of human per- 
sons have been refined away. 

By supra-personal we mean “personal 
plus,” a being which in its substantial form 
(to use the Aristotelian concept) towers im- 
measurably above personality yet includes 
it at some lower level of its structure. This 
was Bradley’s concept when he described the 
Absolute as “personal and more’ and Cal- 
houn’s, when he wrote “God is mind and 
more.”* But this sense of supra-personal 
must be sharply distinguished from its usage 
as “personal in no respect,” which is Wie- 
man’s view; viz., “if God has a summit that 
is higher than mind and personality, he can- 
not be a mind and personality because these 
must be at the summit or not at all.”’5 


III. Historical Evidence of Polarity 


Now in order to establish this polarity, we 
need only point out that in each of the great 
cultures religious thought has swung dialec- 
tically from the ineffable absolute to non- 
theistic humanism and back again. In India 
the extremes have been the supra-personal, 
attributeless Parambrahma of Shankara’s Ve- 
dantism on the one hand and the non-theistic 
humanistic Sankhya pluralism on the other.’ 
Mediating between them is the religious and 
inferior personal underside of the formless 
absolute called “Ishvara,” and such individ- 
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ualized gods as Brahma, Vishnu, Hari, Shiva, 
Kali, and their various divine-human avatars. 

In China polarity is between Taoism and 
Confucianism. The Tao, a mystical, philo- 
sophical construct, is the source and sustainer 
of all; yet it is indescribable. It has evoked its 
polar opposite in the humanistic ethics of 
Master Kung. Between the two, we note the 
primordial hierarchy of anthropomorphic 
nature spirits, the apotheosis of Confucius, 
and most important, the soteriological system 
of Mahayana Buddhism, an import from In- 
dia. 

Greek thought appears on the stage with an 
opposition between the grossly anthropomor- 
phic nature gods and Olympian deities in the 
foreground and a vague supra-personal cos- 
mic process out of which those deities emerge, 
along with everything else, in the background. 
As the Olympians faded, the cosmic process 
was given two contrary interpretations: the 
mental or idealistic one of Pythagoras and 
Plato and the materialistic one of Democritus 
and the humanistic sophists. Aristotle’s log- 
ical flight to the ultimate took him to an un- 
moved, completely actualized impersonal 
mover. But his need for intimacy speaks 
when he inconsistently gives it the personal 
attributes of life, thought, and goodness. As 
Greek thought came to a close in neo-Platon- 
ism it had achieved a synthesis of the polar 
opposites. It had constructed a metaphysical 
escalator by which one could descend from the 
rarefied air of a supra-personal, ineffable, ul- 
timate One to the more breathable atmos- 
phere of an individuated, rational and per- 
sonal god and thence on down to the pluralis- 
tic universe to be ready for the epistrophe or 
return trip. 

The history of Christendom shows a sim- 
ilar oscillation of theological thought. The 
naive Jewish anthropomorphism of Jesus and 
the early Christian Church moves upward 
into the neo-Platonic ineffability of the 
Father, Idealism, and the supra-personal Ab- 
solute of Spencer and Bradley, where God 
grows dim in transcendence. It also moves 
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downward through Empiricism and finitistic 
theism to naturalistic humanism, where God 
is lost in immanence. Midway stand the 
more Biblical theism of Protestant Personal- 
ism and the doctrine of the Trinity.” Striving 
for a synthesis are Thomism’s analogia entis 
and contemporary neo-Orthodoxy’s view that 
God is “wholly other” yet “really a person”’ 
and that “‘personalism with respect to God is 
balanced by a transpersonal presence of the 
Divine.”® 

In each religious culture, then, the problem 
is the same; and the solution is the same. In 
spite of its claims to a special and complete 
divine revelation, Christianity has not been 
favored by God with a private key to unlock 
the mystery of the divine nature. The com- 
mon solution is simply to hold the two poles 
together in some sort of a synthesis, whether 
it be the mystic emanation principle of the 
Greek Plotinus, Buddhism’s Trikaya, Hin- 
duism’s transcendence-immanence double as- 
pect view of Shankara and the Bhagavadgita, 
or, in Christianity, Scholasticism’s appeal to 
the principle of analogy and contemporary 
neo-Orthodoxy’s contentment to rest with 
Tillich, in his as yet imperfectly resolved 
transpersonal-personal paradox. 


IV. Justification of Polarity 


Having demonstrated the general presence 
of this polarity as an historical phenomenon it 
remains to justify it on psychological, linguis- 
tic, and rational-empirical grounds. 


(1) The Psychological Ground 


From a purely psychological point of view 
it is apparent that men sustain personal atti- 
tudes toward God not necessarily because 
God is a person, but because men are neces- 
sarily persons. Our highest values normally 
come to us through personal inter-action with 
other human beings; hence that relationship 
becomes a normative pattern for our use in 
getting value from both the sub-human and 
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super-human environment. Empathy is un- 
avoidable. 

Animals and birds become pets and are 
treated as members of the family. St. Francis 
preached to fishes. George Washington Car- 
ver loved and talked to his experimentally- 
cultivated peanut vines. Seafaring men lavish 
affection even on ships. The fact that scien- 
tifically trained weather forecasters have re- 
cently referred to Atlantic Coast storms as 
“Edna” and “Margaret” is evidence of the 
tenacity of the pattern which in all naive cul- 
tures regularly personifies the forces of na- 
ture. 

So, too, in a man’s dealing with the super- 
human or divine environment he will treat 
that invisible power as if it were a person. 
Even convinced atheists will persist in assum- 
ing personal attitudes toward the universe 
and in finding personal response therein. 
Having written “there is no super-human 
being who cares what becomes of mankind”?® 
an outstanding humanist proceeds to testify 
only a few pages further on to having “a sense 
of community with the all-sustaining earth” 

. and of “the revered presence of that 
which eludes comprehension ... in the 
great cosmic setting that reaches from our 
feet to the infinities.”!4 These attitudes, he 
writes, “do healing work on the inward 
man.’?2, Now we submit that a person who 
has (1) a sense of community with environ- 
ing reality (2) awareness of a revered pres- 
ence in it (3) which heals the inward man 
sustains a personal relationship to the uni- 
verse. Community and reverence are complex 
personal experiences which contain within 
them such simpler feelings as dependence, 
trust, humility, respect, comradeship, recipro- 
cal recognition and response. They are inad- 
missible toward an impersonal or indifferent 
universe. They presuppose a personal object 
of worship. The atheism of such men is im- 
plicitly theistic. 

So also when men who believe there is a 
God are yet persuaded that he is not 1m fact 
a person or personal, they may continue the 
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fiction for pragmatic reasons. This school of 
thought runs from Occam, Kant, and Vaihin- 
ger to recent American functionalist and op- 
erationalist theologians. Shailer Matthews, 
for instance, has worked out this view sys- 
tematically. For him the word “person” has 
no semantic relevance to God, but is a useful 
fiction. He sees the personal relationship to 
God as a social pattern lifted from the human 
environment, extrapolated into the supra- 
human environment, and most effective for 
religious adjustment.’* For he observes that 
through the personal-appeal pattern God re- 
sponds as if he, too, were a person. 

But we must ask a question. If the personal 
metaphor works or is functionally effective 
in adjusting man religiously to his environ- 
ment, is this not confirmation of implicit ve- 
ridical elements present in the analogy? Ifa 
being, X, behaves consistently toward all ex- 
perimenting observers like a person, how can 
we escape the inference that he must be a per- 
son in at least those selected respects? Such 
functionalism must be implicit empiricism. 
Thus what seems at first the purely subjec- 
tive conditioning of personal relations toward 
God turns out to be response to an objective 
personal factor in God. But of empirical as- 
pects later. 


(2) The Linguistic Ground 


The linguistic ground for thinking of God 
as personal is the principle of analogy or meta- 
phor, whose varieties include simile, parable, 
allegory, personification, myth, etc. To speak 
metaphorically is to speak of one thing as 
though it were another because of an ob- 
served similarity between them. At the points 
of similarity metaphor is a true characterizer; 
at all other points it is irrelevant and hence 
falsifying. Take the case of the mother who, 
watching her small son eat breakfast, calls 
him a pig. The metaphor “pig” is an accurate 
characterizer at specifiable points: both ant- 
mals eat greedily, sloppily, and noisily. But 
it is irrelevant and falsifying at other points; 
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namely, possession of four legs, a curly tail, 
and potential bacon. 

But because of the falsifying component of 
metaphor there is strong opposition to its use 
in scientific discourse, and rigorous natural- 
istic theists reject the personal metaphor on 
principle. 

However, metaphor is not so easily dis- 
posed of. In the first place it is the primordial 
epistemological principle of similarity mixed 
with difference. Aristotle said “Thought is 
metaphoric and proceeds by comparison, and 
the metaphors of language derive there- 
irom.”*4 Metaphor is the first law of learning 
because no strange thing is even perceptible 
except as it shares some common term with 
familiar things. When Greeks first explored 
African rivers they found strange animals liv- 
ing in them. They resembled horses yet were 
different because of their aquatic habitat. 
“Hippopotamus,” the name they gave them, 
perfectly illustrates the nature of metaphor. 
Hippos, a horse, covers the similarity ; pota- 
mus, a river, indicates the difference. 

Further analysis would demonstrate also 
that metaphor or analogy is the basic princi- 
ple of reasoning, whether deductive or induc- 
tive; and Pepper has shown! that each great 
philosophical system is built upon a specific, 
though perhaps unrecognized, root metaphor. 

Metaphor is indispensable also to physical 
science. Witness the “migration” of ions, the 
“field” of force, electrical ‘‘poles” and “cur- 
tents,” and light “waves” that “travel” and 
are “bent.” Even mathematics and logic, 
which are furthest removed from figurative 
language, have metaphorical aspects ; for they 
constitute quantitative and relational systems 
respectively which exhibit whole patterns cor- 
relating one to one with selected structures of 
reality. Finally, language itself is metaphori- 
cal. Metaphor “is not an extra beauty stuck 
into language; it is language.” And every 
(escriptive word is either a live metaphor 
or a dead one. 

Knowledge of God is no exception to the 
metaphorical principle. In fact theology is 
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the area where man is most dependent on 
analogy. For of all possible objects of knowl- 
edge God is the most mysterious, furthest 
from the grasp of our sense-ridden language, 
and most in need of the vivifying metaphor to 
make him comprehensible and religiously 
relevant. 

But a common demurrer is offered here. 
It is insisted that there are two ways to de- 
scribe. In addition to description by compari- 
son, which is analogical, there is description 
by analysis, which is literal. By designating 
the parts, attributes, functions, and relations 
of deity one adequately describes him without 
resort to the distortions of comparison. But 
this solution is no escape from metaphor; it 
merely presupposes or postpones it. For any 
constituent parts, attributes, functions and 
relations of God must themselves first be 
understood by some sort of analogy. And if 
one refuses to describe them so, but only by 
analysis, one starts upon an infinite sterile 
regress. 

Since there is no escape from analogy in 
religion, our only problem is the matter of 
the choice of metaphors for God. Which will 
bring to light most clearly the hiddenness of 
his being and distort and impoverish his na- 
ture the least? The answer to these questions 
is relatively simple once one has classified 
available metaphors. And this is most con- 
veniently done by correlating them with the 
hierarchical gamut of the evolutionary series. 
There are as many basic metaphors as there 
are levels of known being. Reading down the 
evolutionary scale we find the personal, the 
organic, the inorganic, and the formal. The 
last named is Conger’s designation for the 
abstractions of geometry-kinematics, number 
and logic.'* Is God better compared to a hu- 
man person, an animal, a vegetable, a mole- 
cule, a quantum of energy, or their forms and 
relations abstractable by the mind? 


(3) The Rational-Empirical Ground—The 
Sub-Personal 


Weare now ready to examine the metaphor 
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“personal” and its derivatives for their se- 
mantic accuracy with respect to God. Since 
we have already disposed of the phrase “im- 
personal God” because it is self-contradictory, 
we turn to the concept of the “sub-personal.” 
Now strange as it may seem, there is an in- 
veterate tendency to liken the supreme being 
to things below man in the spectrum of being. 
Conventional idolatry is obvious evidence. 
The first step below anthropomorphism is 
theriomorphism and zoomorphism, then suc- 
cessively floramorphism, geomorphism, and 
astromorphism. In sophisticated cultures the 
sub-human metaphors are more generalized 
and abstract or are available only by aid of 
instruments of precision at the sub-micro- 
scopic level. If the source and sustainer of 
all value is “life,” Bergson’s elan vital, or 
“growth,” as in Wieman’s “growth of living 
connections of value”!*—do-we not have bio- 
latry? If it is “matter-energy,”’ don’t we have 
dynamolatry as in Whitehead’s “principle of 
concretion, and Northrop’s “macroscopic 
atom?’*? If God is conceived as “space- 
time,” as in S. Alexander,”! or as “number” 
with the Pythagoreans, or as any other rela- 
tion abstracted from concrete experience, do 
we not have the religion of dimensionolatry, 
numberolatry, etc.? If to worship anything 
less than the highest be idolatry, is it not 
equally idolatrous to conceive the highest in 
less than the highest available terms? It is 
on such grounds that sub-personal metaphors 
must be rejected. 


The Personal 


Is God, then, “personal”? To answer, our 
only recourse is analogy. Though not liter- 
ally or univocally a person, is not God more 
like a person than like anything sub-per- 
sonal? In answer we shall appeal to several 
forms of the analogical argument. The classic 
Roman Catholic form of the argument, ana- 
logia entis,?* holds that since God and man 
both participate in being, they are alike ; hence 
God is like man, or personal. But of course 
such likeness is proportional to their respec- 
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tive modes of being. God, possessing being 
in the infinite mode and man in the finite mode 
are inconceivably dissimilar with respect to 
the common term “personal” in which they 
are yet alike. Another variety of the analogy 
of being is the cause-effect analogy. Here the 
argument runs that every effect expresses and 
reveals to some degree its cause. If man, the 
effect, is a person, God who is man’s first, 
final and efficient cause, must also be in some 
sense personal. A third form of the analogy 
involves the whole-part relationship. Any 
whole is like any sample taken from it. What- 
ever has come out from God (not in the pan- 
theistic sense) is revelatory of him. If human 
persons have come out of the Divine will, 
imagination, foreknowledge, or reservoir of 
possibilities, the Divine must be in some sense 
personal. To deny this is to violate ex nthilo. 

While the various forms of the rationally 
and metaphysically based analogia entts anal- 
ogy are deemed stronger than any empirical 
ones for Catholic thought, Protestantism finds 
empirical-pragmatic analogies more congen- 
ial. Accordingly we present the analogy of 
functions or comparable behavior. It goes like 
this. There is behavior in the universe which 
is neither human nor subhuman, for it ante- 
dates the emergence of man, produces him, 
and is cosmically integrative of all subhuman 
phenomena. This behavior is the divine fac- 
tor in cosmic process. Now if it can be shown 
that the divine behavior resembles the be- 
havior of human persons at specified points, 
we have established the veridical nature of 
the personal metaphor to the extent of those 
resemblances. 

What then is definitive human behavior? 
We propose that it is self-conscious acting, 
willing, feeling, thinking, in a body, in a so- 
ciety. Does this formula fit God? If it does 
to any degree, God is a person to that degree. 
First then, does God act? Yes, is the testi- 
mony of theism from Aristotle’s “Unmoved 
Mover” to Wieman’s “Creative Event.” As 
the efficient cause of change in St. Thomas 
and its final cause in Aristotle and White- 
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iead, he is the activator and agent of the cos- 
nic process. 

Second, does he will? No, if his action is 
purely fortuitous, haphazard, chance, acci- 
ental. Yes, if it is a coOrdinated persistence 
{activity. To the latter behavior testify the 
most cautious and least anthropomorphizing 
{ naturalistic observers. Morgan sees “a 
irected activity within a scheme which aims 
t constructive consistency.”*% Santayana, the 
theist, yet admits a tendency in the realm of 
matter “to develop a specific form and to pre- 
erve it.” These descriptions contribute, if 
ou will, a behavioristic or operational view 
‘teleology. They are external views of what 
from the inside of consciousness appears as a 
urpose or will. Now the most important as- 
rect of God’s willing is the value aspect. Does 
i¢ will the good of men; that is, does he love 
hem? In answer we return to the human 
pialogue. Operationally speaking, to love an- 
ther is to will the meeting of his physical, so- 
ial, mental, ethical, and spiritual needs. 
ince the source and sustainer of value meets 
precisely these needs for mankind, he can be 
aid, operationally speaking, to love us. 

Third, does God feel? Yes. As supreme, 
urposeful creator of value he must be appre- 
ative of it; and appreciation is feeling. He 
nust be able to distinguish between value and 
lisvalue and all the nuances and degrees of 
uch. This means he is conscious, for con- 
ciousness is precisely awareness of distinc- 
ions and relations. Is he also self-conscious ? 
Nes, for as supreme appreciator of value, he 
vould have to discriminate all past, present, 
nd possible value ; and in so doing would be 
onscious of himself as enduring experient 
hrough a temporal flow. He would also have 
0 discriminate the perfect value, which he 
hills, from the less perfect value achieved in 
¢ world and other persons, and in so doing 
vould be conscious of himself as numerically 
ontrasted to the not-self and as a member of 
society. 

Fourth, does God think? Yes, if by think- 
ng one means the ordering of one’s experi- 
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ence and the structuring of one’s environ- 
ment. Structure in the world of human arti- 
facts is prima facie evidence of human 
thought. Analogously cosmic structures 
which are not the work of humans or sub-hu- 
mans are the work of God and prima facie 
evidence of God’s thought. The realization 
that there is a mathematico-logical structure 
in cosmic process is the first axiom of science 
from Pythagoras to Einstein. Conclusion: 
The universe has a mental aspect or is the 
ordering of a cosmic thinker. 

Fifth, does God have a body? Yes, if one 
demands not univocal use of the word “‘body” 
but only an isomorphism of functions. An 
amoeba has a body though no bones, brains, 
blood, legs, or sex organs. Let us define body 
as that part of the self’s or experient’s en- 
vironment which it immediately feels, knows, 
partially controls, depends on for its exist- 
ence, and which it uses instrumentally for 
adjustment to and enjoyment of its more re- 
mote environment.”> So defined, all the uni- 
verse save God’s conscious will may be con- 
sidered his body, as Plato, Fechner, White- 
head, Hartshorne, and other panentheists 
have held. On their view God’s more remote 
environment would be temporal only. 
Whether he could exist without his body 
need not be treated at this point. If he has 
one now, he is personal now. 

Sixth, is God a member of a society of per- 
sons? Yes, since it is the universal testimony 
of religion that he sustains personal rela- 
tions with men. 

Summarizing: Since in the area of divine 
behavior we observe analogates to human act- 
ing, willing, feeling, loving, thinking, posses- 
sion of a body, and membership in a society 
of other persons, we conclude that whatever 
else he may be, God is certainly personal. 


The Super-Personal 


The next derivative of “personal” is 
“super-personal,” by which is meant a being 
who is ideally, maximally, or perfectly per- 
sonal; in whom all the limitations of per- 
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sonality are transcended, and all the powers 
and virtues raised to the infinite degree. Is 
such a designation the final and literal de- 
scription of God? Yes, answers classical the- 
ism in all cultures. There is no category 
higher than personality say Zoroaster, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ramanuja, Aquinas, Calvin, Hegel, 
Royce, Whitehead, Brightman, Hartshorne, 
and all the idealists who have ever lived. Says 
Brightman, “As far as we can know, the un- 
conscious and impersonal, if such there be in 
the universe, is below and not above the level 
of conscious personality.”’*® 

But though perfect or unconditioned per- 
son is our best imaginable description of God, 
we must show why it is not good enough and 
must be supplemented by the “supra-per- 
sonal” conception. 

It is not good enough because of the am- 
biguities and contradictions involved in it. 

A perfect person would be perfectly con- 
scious; that is, unlimitedly and eternally 
aware of his environment. But the ultimate 
God of classic theism had no environment till 
he created one for himself, and must thus 
have been primordially unconscious and sub- 
personal. Nor could he have been self-con- 
scious till then, either, for self-consciousness 
presupposes a society of persons on the Mead- 
Cooley principle that self-consciousness in 
man is “the taking or feeling of the attitude of 
the other toward yourself.”?7 

Moreover, a perfect person would be per- 
fectly powerful; that is, have all the power 
there is. But this is pantheism or mechanism, 
which doesn’t comport with ethical religion. 
And it is self-contradictory. For the exer- 
cise of power pre-supposes some physical op- 
position or metaphysical counter to its user, 
against which the power is exerted. But such 
a counter calls for an ultimacy-destroying 
dualism. 

Also, a perfect person would be infinitely 
loving; which means maximally related and 
devoted to, affected by and responsive toward 
all sentient creatures. What could contradict 
more clearly the unconditioned actus purus 
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God of Aristotle and Aquinas? And if God 
is both infinitely loving and omnipotent, th¢ 
universe he created is morally incomprehen 
sible, with each level of its being, by somé 
terrible logic of nature, dependent for its sur 
vival upon the perpetual destroying, devour 
ing or torturing of other levels. You can no 
have it both ways. If God is the uncondi 
tioned ultimate, he can not be literally a per 
son, still less, a perfect person. And if Hart 
shorne’s view is sound that the absolute is nq 
concrete reality at all, but only some abstrac 
tion from it like essence, universal, or possi 
bility,?® then an absolute person is a self-con 
tradiction. 


The Supra-Personal 


We turn, then, to the concept of the “supra 
personal” and note that we have earlier dis 
tinguished two usages of the term: (1) per 
sonal in no respect, and (2) personal-plus 
meaning that God, whose substantial form 0 
definitive essence towers immeasurably above 
personality yet is characterizable by the te 
at some lower level or manifestation of hi 
being. But we have already rejected the firs 
usage by showing that a God which was per 
sonal in no respect would be unknowable 0 
else sub-personal on account of the analogicz 
nature of knowing. All rigorous attempts 
such as Wieman’s,”® to dispense with the per 
sonal metaphor fail. They turn out to be re 
liance upon hidden analogy, escape into sub 
personal metaphors, or result in frank agnos 
ticism. 

We must consider, then, whether there is 2 
specifiable or meaningful content to the supra 
or beyond-personality aspect of God. Th 
question of its possibility has been clear! 
stated by Spencer. “Is it not just possible 
that there is a mode of being as much tran 
scending intelligence and will as these tran 
scend mechanical motion ?’”’8° Those who aré 
sure it is not only possible but actual are thé 
supra-theists of all cultures: Laotse, the Neo 
Pythagoreans, Philo, The Madhyamika Bud 
dhists, Plotinus, Shankara, Spinoza, Kant 
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Spencer, Bradley, Wieman, Calhoun, and 
Tillich. They insist with Tillich that there is 
“a God above the God of theism.’’$4 

But all attempts have failed to describe him. 
We have nothing but analogies with which to 
work, and these do not reach beyond the per- 
sonal. Wieman sums up the problem simply. 
“What God may have in the way of conscious- 
ness, OF super-consciousness, or beyond con- 
sciousness we do not know.’*? We can not 
penetrate the Kantian ding an sich, the Plo- 
tinian ineffability, the attributeless Param- 
brahma. 

Sut though the “supra” lacks empirical 
characterization, it has a pragmatic function. 
It directs attention away from the finite and 
sensible to the object of ultimate religious 
concern. But, it is insisted, how do we know 
that there is this God beyond the personal God 
of theism, who is yet not another but only 
God’s transpersonal dimension? In the first 
place we suspect it because of the inconceiv- 
ably immense empirical disparity between 
God and a human person. We cannot con- 
keive as a person an invisible interstellar be- 
ing decillions of light years in diameter, who 
on this planet created mankind out of a single 
ell, and who structures, sustains, and occu- 
pies in eternal solitude the abysses and burn- 
ing gases of intergalactic space. We are also 
driven to believe it because of the self-contra- 
dictions in the perfect-person concept; again 
because of our intellectual tropism toward the 
nconditioned ; finally by the reason-tran- 
cending flashes of what Maritain calls “our 
primordial philosophical intuition.”** We 
sense this God beyond sensation or descrip- 
ion as the ultimate, uncaused source and 
bower of being, meaning, and value. And 
vhether one names this awareness “reason,” 
intuition,” “faith” or “revelation” our neat 
pistemological systems are overpowered by 
tand leave us wordless and worshipping. 

Finally, we find warrant for it in the logic 
Mf cosmic evolution. Consider a gardener 
ending his rosebush month by month. He 
ultivates, fertilizes, waters, sprays, shelters, 
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and prunes it. He responds to its mute pleas 
for help when such services are lacking. If 
the rosebush were religious, would it not con- 
ceive of the gardener as its God and, lacking 
the requisite discriminating sense organs, 
would it not think of him as a super-rosebush ? 
And would not fish, as has been suggested, 
conceive of God analogously as a super-fish 
in a heaven paved with water? 


But somewhere beyond space and time, 

Is wetter water, slimier slime! 

And there, they trust, there swimmeth One 
Who swam ere rivers were begun, 
Immense, of fishy form and mind, 
Squamous, omnipotent, and kind; 

And under the Almighty Fin 

The littlest fish may enter in.™ 


From our eminence at the top of the evolu- 
tionary ladder we can look down and say, 
“No, God is not a perfect and absolute rose- 
bush; he is rosebush plus. He is not an al- 
mighty, infinite superfish; he is fish plus.” 
Why then should we, looking upward, con- 
form God to the form of the human species 
and limit him to an almighty, absolute per- 
son? Who can prove Spinoza wrong that UI- 
timate Reality has other attributes beside 
thought and extension? Why should we try 
to crowd the abyss of the Divine Being into 
the tiny cup of human categories? Is not the 
attempt to do so a symptom of that mental 
disease which Professor Douglas Steere has 
called “hardening of the categories” ? 

As we know that we recapitulate our evolu- 
tionary past, so that while we are definitively 
persons we also display animal, vegetable, 
chemical, and electrical behavior, may we not 
comparably analyze the divine nature? Since 
all levels of cosmic being have come forth 
from God and reveal his nature, is not God 
then both chemical process and more, life and 
life-plus, personality and personality-plus ? 
And if the evolutionary process continues, 
can we not predict that our descendants in the 
remote future will be as much superior to con- 
scious minds as we are to mechanical motions ? 
Can we not predict that whatever higher 
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species may later emerge, God will forever 
be like that species plus? Can we not predict 
that no finite species will ever exhaust or ac- 
curately describe the infinite source of them 
all? Must not God be supra-personal as well 
as personal ? 
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The Evangelism of Jesus 


JOHN J. VINCENT* 


I 


HE evangelist and the New Testa- 

ment scholar seem destined rarely 

to meet in the modern Church. On 
the part of the former, there is the acute sus- 
picion that the New Testament scholar has 
taken away “the Gospel” in a confusion of 
words. The latter, meanwhile, feels uncom- 
fortable about the evangelist’s use of the New 
Testament. Both, however, seem to be agreed 
as to what the basic content of the evangel is, 
even if they are unhappy to be in agreement. 
They both agree that what C. H. Dodd popu- 
larised as “the Apostolic Preaching,” espe- 
cially as found in Acts, represents true Chris- 
tian preaching. The New Testament scholar 
would emphasize the apostolic sitz-1m-leben 
and the Cross and Resurrection as historical 
facts, while the evangelist would stress the 
existential contemporaneity of the facts as 
decisive for man’s salvation at the moment. 
Both these approaches are valuable and au- 
thentic. But there is another approach to the 
Church’s preaching of the Gospel. It is the 
evangelism of Jesus, which contains both a 
serious corrective to the usual view of the 
New Testament xypvypa, and also a radical 
criticism of the Church’s “evangelism.” 

The apostolic preaching of Acts and the 
Church’s contemporary (and, indeed, historic) 
“evangelism” join in fixing in the mind a par- 
ticular relation between the evtayyéAvov and the 


* At the time of writing of this article, REV. 
JOHN J. VINCENT was at Drew Seminary, 
Madison, New Jersey, where he held a fellowship 
in the New Testament department. Mr. Vincent is 
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tor of a church in Gloucester. Prior to his study at 
Drew Seminary in 1954-55, he studied at Man- 
chester and at Richmond College, Surrey. Begin- 
ning in October, 1955, Mr. Vincent will be working 
with Dr. Oscar Cullmann in Basel. His thesis on 
“A Theology of Discipleship” should be completed 
by July, 1956. 


cross. In the case of the first, any developed 
soteriology was out of the question because 
the apostolic church was too near the events 
themselves to think of the cross as but the en- 
during to the end which made possible God's 
approval manifest in the resurrection. But in 
the case of the church’s “evangelism,” the 
classical evangelical tradition through Augus- 
tine, Luther and Wesley, continued by the 
Protestant denominations at least in principle 
and certainly in evangelistic practice when- 
ever “missions” are held, has frozen the 
preaching of the cross at the point of a par- 
ticular theory of its relation to man’s sin. It 
is not here suggested that this is wrong. In- 
deed, what we are suggesting is that the 
preaching of the cross is absolutely essential 
to Christianity. It is, however, suggested that 
the preaching of the cross meant something 
different to our Lord, and that the Church 
today might well be commissioned by her 
Lord to preach as He did. 

That Jesus was certain that there was an 
evayyéAuov (Good Tiding) to preach before 
He was crucified is clear from the Gospels. 
Mk.1,14f. puts “preaching the ebayyéAov of 
God” at the very outset of His ministry. The 
word evayy€éAwov itself may still carry the clas- 
sical sense of reward for good tidings, and in 
Rom.10,16 refers to the message of the 
prophets. In general, however, the xypvypa 
(preaching) of Jesus was the ebayyéAcov that 
the new age was about to dawn, represented 
in Himself and the life of the cross, and that 
men must strive to have part in it by radical 
alteration of their whole way of life, includ- 
ing their occupations, family relationships, 
and personal obligations. If they do this, they 
may become disciples, and Jesus will confess 
them before His Father, and they will be 
able to withstand the rigours of the coming 
judgment. The judgment is already revealed 
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in all its scandalous irreligiousness in the life 
of the cross which Jesus is making manifest, 
and in men’s response to it either of accept- 
ance and discipleship or else of rejection and 
withdrawal into the comforts of religion. The 
message is indeed not without its own com- 
fort. To those who are in sickness, Christ and 
His disciples come bringing health. To those 
who are in sin, they come proclaiming release 
through perdvo—the complete about-turn 
not only of their faith but also of their motives 
and their deeds. Jesus does not substitute a 
new and better religion for an inadequate one ; 
the greatest thing Jesus does for religion is 
to do away with it. No longer is the confes- 
sional “Lord, Lord” the criterion for dis- 
cipleship, but the doing of the deeds of Christ, 
of the coming kingdom, of the cross which ts 
Christ and the kingdom. The payrys is not 
one who is looking for the coming kingdom, 
nor one who applauds the ethics of the 
Teacher, nor one who hails him “Messiah,” 
but one who stakes his life on the validity of 
the cross as the way of life of the kingdom. 
There are, in truth, many who follow Him 
and call Him King of Israel and Messiah, but 
Jesus will not trust Himself to them. The 
éxxAnota in history came to be based upon the 
confession of Jesus as Xpiords, and this was 
inevitable, as there was no other way for a 
Jew to describe revelation and the incoming 
of the kingdom. But this can hardly have 
been the intention of our Lord, unless there is 
to be a permanent dichotomy between the 
xxAnoia (consisting of those who have “sav- 
ing faith”) and the pa6nrai (who do the deeds 
of Christ, and greater ones). 

Unless, therefore, our evangelism is aimed 
at making “believers” and not “disciples,” 
since the passage of time has removed both 
the eschatological emergency in which Jesus 
preached and the necessity for stringent self- 
oblation, we must consider again (or for the 
first time) the evangelism of our Lord. Such 
a view is fortified by the opinion of many 
theologians that the “eschatological emer- 
gency” is the recurring present, and the opin- 
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ion of many within the churches that our 
Christianity has become a weak, watered- 
down affair. One initial problem is that it is 
hard to find terminology which will allow 
this evangelistic method of our Lord to make 
its own appeal without arousing unnecessary 
opposition. “The Appeal to the Heroic” has 
been stolen by Hollywood, “Self-Denial” has 
been appropriated by church financiers, while 
phrases like “Preaching the Cross,” “Invita- 
tion to Discipleship,” “The Radical De- 
mands,” “The Self-Sacrificial Motive,” ““Re- 
ligion as Renunciation,” “The Principle of 
the Dying Life” may be taken individually 
to mean a variety of things. Together, how- 
ever, they may be used to differentiate the 
preaching of our Lord. Because no one is 
wholly satisfactory, the phrase “the Evange- 
lism of Jesus” is preferred, especially as it 
emphasises the contrast with our own preach- 
ing and evangelism. 


II 


One of the most important passages in the 
Synoptics which gives the key to our view- 
point is Mk.8,34f (cf. Mt.16,24-8, Lk.9,23-7. 
Cf. also Jn.12,23-26) : 


34 And calling together the crowd with his dis- 
ciples he said to them, ‘If anyone wishes to come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 

35 cross and follow me. For whoever wishes to save 
his life shall lose it, but whoever loses his life 
for the sake of (me and) the gospel shall save 

36 it. For what is the gain to a man to win the whole 

37 world and lose his own life? For what would a 

38 man give in exchange for his life? For whoso- 
ever shall be ashamed of me and of my (words) 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him 
also shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he 
comes in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels.’ And he said to them, “Truly I say to you 
that there are some of these standing by who 
shall in no way taste death before they see the 
kingdom of God come with power’ (Mk.8, 
34-91). 


Montefiore, Windisch, Bultmann and others 
regard this as wholly due to the eschatologi- 
cal situation in which Jesus thought himself 
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to be. If, however, this passage is considered 
in relation to that on “the Son of Man must 
suffer” which immediately precedes it, we 
see the Cross as perfect obedience to the 
Father, and in this sense as something bind- 
ing upon disciples. If the Cross was of ex- 
piatory sacrifice alone, it might not so easily 
be shared. But as it is the destiny of the Son 
of Man to suffer through obedience, this is 
something which must indeed be shared by 
all who are to be found in the kingdom of 
God—especially if, as seems likely, the term 
“Son of Man” is meant in a corporate rather 
than an individual sense, so that Jesus by 
suffering on the cross brings into existence 
the Son of Man (T. W. Manson, Teaching of 
Jesus), in whom the disciples also “have their 
being.” The futility of individualistic selfish- 
ness applies both to man’s thought about the 
earthly morrow (Mt.6,25-33) and to his 
thought about the heavenly morrow (v.35 
above). When a man loses himself in service 
of God and society as Jesus does, he need not 
worry but that his rewards will come; but 
they will not be his own selfish rewards : they 
will be his rewards as part of the organism 
which is the Son of Man, which Jesus repre- 
sents in embryo and in essence, and of which 
the kingdom of heaven is composed. In the 
sense that deeds of Christocentric devotion 
are already manifest in what can be seen and 
heard of the deeds of Jesus and his followers, 
the kingdom is already “among you.” And 
in the sense that such deeds create an in- 
stant response, the kingdom is already 
“within you.” In the sense that such deeds 
are but a foretaste of the kingdom, it is “not 
of this world.” But the deeds are the constant 
factor. It is the same with judgment. In the 
sense that a man is judged whenever he de- 
cides for or against the self-sacrificial Christ- 
life—and such a decision is forced upon any- 
one who hears the word with understanding 
—the judgment is present. In the sense that 
a man is judged at the end of the ages by the 
measure and depth of his enChristedness as 
shown in his life—so that some not in the 
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church are in the kingdom, and some in the 
kingdom who are not in the church—the 
judgment is to come. But the Christ-life as 
the yardstick of judgment is the constant 
factor. 

In such a theological setting, the radical 
demands of the teaching are necessary. The 
yoke of the kingdom is easy if you surrender 
wholly to the life of the cross ( Mt.11,25-30). 
Without this, however, you are unworthy of 
the Lord (Mt.10,38), for the carrying of the 
cross is absolutely essential to being a Chris- 
tian (Lk.14,27). This is the scandal of Chris- 
tianity (Mk.8,32,38). Half-hearted disciple- 
ship is useless (Lk.11,24-6), so that it is well 
for any would-be disciple to see all the dis- 
advantages before he makes his decision 
(Lk.9,57-62), so that he will not start and 
then fall away, leaving himself in a worse state 
than ever (Mt.13,18-22. Cf.Heb.6,1-6). In- 
deed, Jesus constantly discourages those who 
would “come after him” by reminding them 
that the destiny of the Son of Man is to suffer. 
This applies not only to people like “the rich 
young ruler” (Mk.10,17-27), but also to the 
twelve (Mk.10,35-45). One of the few cases 
when Jesus expressed pleasure at any of his 
followers was in his promise to Peter that for- 
tunes in the kingdom would be reversed, and 
disciples would receive a hundredfold what 
they had given up (Mk.10,28-31). Jesus's 
true brethren (Mt.12,46-50), forsaking nat- 
ural ties (Lk.12,49-53), are those who do the 
will of God (Mk.3,35) and fulfil his own mis- 
sion (Mt.10,1,5-15). This is the evangelism 
of Jesus—to proclaim that the disciple shall 
be as his Lord (Mt.10,24-5). Such a hard 
word, moreover, was not confined to individ- 
ual people or to his own disciples, but was 
proclaimed when great crowds went with him 
(Lk.14,25-35). The disciple must somehow 
make his peace with the commands of obedi- 
ence (Mt.7,21), childlikeness (Mk.10,15), 
poverty (Lk.6,20, Mk.10,24, cf.Jas.2,5), 
single-mindedness (Mt.6,22-4), “self-mutila- 
tion” (Mk.9,43-50), “hatred” of relatives 
(Lk.14,26), disregard for persecution (Mt. 
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10,16-33). If he cannot manage them, he had 
better not start (Lk.14,27-33). And when he 
has done them, he will only have done what 
was his duty (Lk.17,10). 

The picture of Jesus the evangelist may 
strike the reader as having little likeness to 
the customary picture of the loving Savior, 
seeking to redeem the lost. In fact, however, 
this is precisely the portrait being emphasized. 
It is because he longs to bring all Israel to 
God, but knows that they will not come the 
way of the Suffering Servant, that he weeps 
oer Jerusalem, and grieves over his disciples, 
to whom the progressive revelation of their 
own status in the kingdom remains a mystery. 
For Jesus, the essential thing is not the Avrpov 
wherewith man is bought, but the fact that 
man’s existence is purchased from him, so 
that he is no longer his own property, but 
God’s. Likewise, the parables show the per- 
vasive influence of self-sacrifice in semi- 
hidden deeds of love which will be seen to be 
part of the life of the kingdom at the judg- 
ment. Love is the first thing. But Jesus saw 
that to preach love and then self-sacrifice as 
an implication of it is to rob love of its power 
and scandal. We may easily love God but 
fail to manifest it in relation to our profes- 
sions, bank-balances, leisure-time, and per- 
onal relationships. Jesus shows wise evange- 
listic strategy in moving on from the com- 
mands of love to those of self-sacrifice—the 
one point at which the commands of love 
really affect the single individual concerned 
(Mk.10,21). Admittedly, we must never pre- 
sume to say to whom the unconditional de- 
mands apply literally. But when Jesus says 
‘Seek first the kingdom,” he does not mean 
some “spiritual” thing, but doing the things 
he commands. There seems so wide a di- 
versity between this challenge of Jesus and 
our own practice that the conclusion is almost 
forced upon us that the Church necessarily 
refers the spiritual beatitudes (Mt.5,3-12) 
0 the economic reversals (Lk.6,20-3) and 
woes (24-6), the invitation to rest (Mt.11, 
*$) to that into discipleship (cf.Mt.10,1-42), 
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the Golden Rule (Mt.7,12) to the narrow 
gate which illustrates it (13-4), the religion 
of the heart (Mk.7,6) to that of conduct 
(Lk.6,43-9), the blessedness of faith (Mk. 
16,16) to that of discipleship (Mt.13,16-7), 
the greatness of honour (Mk.10,35-7, Lk.22, 
24) to that of service (Mk.10,38-45, Lk.22, 
25-30), the confessional “Lord!” (cf. Rom. 
10,9, I.Jn.4,15, Mt.10,32) to doing the things 
He says (Lk.6,46, Mt.7,21, Mt.21,28-32). 
The comparison between these two kinds 
of religion, though forced here for emphasis, 
is not lightly to be dismissed. The self-sacri- 
ficial element is not confined to any one source 
within the Gospels, nor is it to be dismissed 
as residual Jewish influence, nor yet as in- 
terims-ethik. Even Schweitzer calls it “an 
absolute ethical idealism.” Windisch and 
Wilder distinguish the Sermon on the Mount, 
which has validity in general, from the tem- 
porary demands for complete self-denial. 
T. W. Manson says the Christian life is “in- 
spired, creative, adventurous,” but that we 
must not stress “mere acts and motives” 
(Mission and Message of Jesus, pp. 328-9). 
Brunner (“Only the impossible is the will of 
God”) and Bultmann (Christ confronting 
man with the radical Either-Or decision of 
Life-and-Death) seem more conscious of the 
revolutionary nature of Jesus’s challenge. 
However, in most cases, this element has been 
lost to New Testament scholarship, probably 
because of its preoccupation with the question 
of Messiahship. Such a preoccupation was 
far from the mind of our Lord. Messiahship 
was for Him what apostolic succession is for 
the Swedish Church—fact, but nothing to get 
excited about. What pre-occupied Jesus was 
self-sacrifice. And this is the element which 
makes Christianity what it is—the one true 
revelation of God, the religion to end all re- 
ligion. Montefiore gladly acknowledges this 
as peculiar to Christianity: “Rabbinic Juda- 
ism (as all subsequent Judaism) denied, in 
its fulness, the doctrine of a suffering God” 
(Rabbinic Anthology, p. xli). Nygren holds 
dydmn, the undesigning, self-giving, suffering 
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love shown in Christ and His cross, the great 
distinctive power of Christianity. Schweitzer 
may summarise one aspect of our case: 


We must go back to the point where we can feel 
again the heroic in Jesus. Before that mysterious 
Person, who, in the form of his time, knew that he 
was creating upon the foundation of his life and 
death a moral world which bears his name, we must 
be forced to lay our faces in the dust, without daring 
even to understand his nature. Only then can the 
heroic in our Christianity and in our Weltan- 
schauung be again revived (Mystery of the King- 
dom of God, p. 174). 


Ill 


The mention of Schweitzer arouses in the 
mind the question which must long have been 
looking for words, “Is not the evangelism of 
Jesus theologically dangerous?” Windisch 
mentions the view that “from the standpoint 
of Paul, Luther, and Calvin, the soteriology 
of the Sermon on the Mount is irredeemably 
heretical” (Meaning of Sermon on Mount, 
p. 6). There are two answers. First, that the 
Gospels do in fact offer a criticism of the sal- 
vation-theology of the rest of the New Testa- 
ment. Secondly, that there are, however, sev- 
eral other elements in the New Testament 
whose significance is enhanced if the cen- 
trality of the self-sacrificial is recognised.? 


*It may well seem that in what follows less than 
justice is done to the psychological depth of meaning 
in owrnpia and iors as far as the non-Synoptic 
writings are concerned. Bultmann understands 
mioris as “obedience” in Paul, which is not dis- 
similar to A. Fridrichsen’s translation of dwapveic@a 
eauréyv as “self-surrender.” However, there is a real 
contrast between Pauline fideism and the Gospels; 
and we write at the moment looking at Paul from 
the Synoptics. If we were writing from the point of 
view of “the evangelism of Paul,” we would have 
to wonder at the relation of “justification by faith 
apart from works” to Paul’s own teaching on the 
efficacy of suffering and on judgment as being by the 
depth of one’s life in the cross. Both owte» and 
idouac are ambiguous, of course, meaning physical 
healing and wholeness as well as the biblical- 
religious sense of “being right with God,” and some- 
times both at once. Sola fide is little related to 
Pauline theology as a whole, at all events. 
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A comparison of Mk.10,21 with Acts 16,3 
suggests that the typical answers to simila 
questions, as given by Jesus and by Paul, em 
phasize in the first case following, and in th 
second place, believing. The two must hav 
coexisted in the early church, even if no 
peacefully. Nevertheless, however much sac 
rificial deed and devotion was implied in faith 
it had primary reference to “being saved,” and 
that as much in the future as in the present 
And Jesus seemed to have an “aversion” fo 
“salvation.” He criticises people who ar¢ 
concerned about it (Mk.8,35), just like any 
other selfishness (Lk.12,15), because it i 
futile (Mt.6,27). The only time he uses the 
actual word “salvation” is in Lk.19,9, 
he is applauding a singular act of self-sacri 
fice on the part of Zacchaeus. The legend o 
Mt.27,42 probably applies to the healing 
(Lk.6,9 ; 4,23). God alone knows who caj 
be saved in the end (Mk.10,26-7) ; even dis 
cipleship, let alone salvation, is a myster 
hidden from men’s eyes (Lk.9,50; 11,23) 
What is certain is that to refuse to recognis 
love as the life of the Spirit is the only “un 
forgivable” sin (Mk.3,29). Even this, how 
ever, is manifest at the final judgment, whicl 
will reveal to us where our true loyalties hav 
been, much to our surprise (Mt.25,31-46) 
There, as before, the judgment will be the de 
gree of our manifest enChristedness (Lk.13 
22-30). The conclusion is forced upon us tha 
Jn.3,16 (for example) is an inadequate if no 
erroneous statement of the Christian mes 
sage. It may indeed be true that salvation | 
by faith alone—the question relates to th 
last judgment, which is hidden from us. Bu 
our Lord suggests that previous attitudes wi 
be reversed ; the decisive issue is whether 0 
not we are part of the Body which is “being 
Christ” in the world. This in truth is a dee 
or work which no man can do but by fatt 
that it is in reality the will of God, by fait 
that God was in Christ reconciling the worl 
unto Himself, by faith that the cross is get 
uinely “the only work that does man good, 
by faith that in the midst of the rigours 0 
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crross-bearing the God who cares for all cre- 
ation is not unmindful of his needs. Is there a 
slace for simple, believing faith not linked 
@mvith discipleship? Indeed there is, on the part 
mf those who would receive what the kingdom 
incarnate first in Jesus and now in His 
Church has to give (cf. Lk.7,50, Acts 3,16, 
etc.). In general, however, belief is but one 
aspect of discipleship. If this is unwelcome, 
then we must choose between evangelism for 
believers and evangelism for disciples. This 
@™is exactly what has happened, of course. 
Christianity has largely ceased to be “The 
Way” and has become “The Faith.” 

The relation of the self-sacrificial to New 
Testament theology is too large a question to 
be dealt with at present. It may, however, be 
noted that elements congenial to it are to be 
found in the New Testament emphases upon 
the imitatio Christi (especially in I Peter— 
ee the introduction to E. G. Selwyn’s Com- 
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mentary, pp. 90-101), the “in Christ” life 
and mysticism (Paul’s dominant idea, rather 
than “acceptance of salvation facts”), the 
Church as the Corpus Christi (continuing the 
self-sacrifice which alone finally works “sal- 
vation”), and the sacraments (the picture and 
means of our incorporation into Christ). The 
Cross and Resurrection are vitally related to 
the Christian (2 Cor.1,5f, 4,10-11, Rom.6, 
etc.), the perpetual pattern of the kingdom 
(II Tim.2,10-13). To be in a state of grace 
is to be active in identification with a Living 
Suffering Savior, “filling up that which 
lacked in the sufferings of Christ” (Col.1,24). 
In such a life, the faith-works tension is 
ended. Not only is this a work which I do 
only “by faith” (see above). It is also a work 
that is not my own, but Christ’s. I cry “I, 
but not I.” The life of the Cross is the life of 
Christ within me—my incorporation in His 
Body. 
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Changing Perspectives in Philosophy 


J. EDWARD DIRKS* 


HILE the main direction of the what the thought-forms of faith mean in a 

modern age has represented a re- workaday world, in the academic disciplineg 

treat from the biblical faith of Ju- and the communities of intellectual inquiry 

daism and Christianity, seeking refuge in and in the structures of society and culture 
both religion and irreligion, some significant The recovery of a biblical heritage is al 
and fundamental changes have been taking ready beginning to assist our contemporaries 
place during the past several decades. There to phrase their responses to the persistent 
has been a rebirth of creative religious questions which cut to the roots of our whole 
thought in all three of the major western tra- existence, and to restate anew what their fait! 
ditions, a rebirth which is important enough is and means in the light of new knowledge 
to support the assertion that we are living in and new ways of knowing. New perspectives 
a time of “theological renaissance.” Much of from beyond the limited values of contempo 
this, taking place in response to both a crisis rary culture, are being uncovered for the era 
in the human community and a dynamic in-_ in which we live, an era characterized by a 
tellectual context, has long since spilled over radical questioning of the meaning of our hu 
into the arts and the humanistic tradition. man existence. At the same time, the cur 
One can now readily find in modern poetry, rent theological renaissance appears (largely 
for example, essentially prophetic protests speaking) to move against simple ortho 
against the smug assumptions of an outworn doxies, including much of the irrational an( 
nineteenth century world-view and a new anti-rational religion to which we are called 
quest for all that is involved in being and re- to return. 
The asking of fresh questions of the Gospe 
In recent theology there is a noteworthy re- out of the spirit of our times has tremendou 
newal of the efforts to discover the founda- implications for all fields of inquiry. That the 
tions of the life of faith, to reassess the sub- various areas of human thought take cog 
stance of our common biblical faith, and to nizance of this cannot be asserted with great 
reintroduce the communities of faith to the confidence. In philosophy, to focus upon ou 
distinctive categories of the biblical tradition. subject here, one can find vast areas upo 
In the great ecumenical movement of our which the theological currents of the present 
time attempts are being made to discover time have had little or no impact. Something 
of the perennial conflict continues betwee 
those for whom faith is the substance of rea 
read as part of the program of the N.A.B.I. meeting son, and the others for whom reason is 3 
at Union Theological Seminary in New York, De- purely speculative instrument by which me 
cember 27-28, 1954. Since that time Dr. Dirks has can he guided to the truth about being with 
out further aid. Many courses in the history 
School. For specified periods of travel and research Of philosophy continue to be taught from thé 
he will be on loan from Yale as Secretary of the standpoint of an Hegelian orientation, ‘0 
University Commission of the World’s Student common in the histories of philosophy whic 
are used in undergraduate courses. This may 
be due, in part, to some theologians who ap 
Faculty Christian Fellowship. pear to have found in the current renewal 


maining human, even in an inhumane age. 


*J. EDWARD DIRKS was Professor of Phi- 
losophy at Lake Forest College when this paper was 


been appointed Associate Professor of Religion in 
Higher Education at the Yale University Divinity 


Christian Federation. He will also continue as 
Editor of The Christian Scholar and, for the present, 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
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CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN PHILOSOPHY 


theological interest the most decisive way of 
excluding the philosopher from the household 
of faith. Such theologians seem to be saying 
that they are once again solely responsible for 
all truth about God, about man, and concern- 
ing human destiny. They ask the philosopher 
to renounce all claims to deal with ultimate 
questions, and insist that philosophy limit it- 
self to an analysis of scientific methods and 
to an elaboration of something approximat- 
ing a scientific world-view. 

The fault, however, lies also with some 
philosophers. They seem quite content with 
their new assignment ; they, in fact, return the 
compliment and consign all that the theolo- 
gian stands for to the realm of the meaning- 
less, the fictitious, and the irrelevant. They 
have found logic to be the center of their philo- 
sophical enterprise, the very reason for their 
existence, and they have renounced all else as 
metaphysical, meaning by it that which does 
not really exist. Consequently, such philoso- 
phers move to and fro upon the earth insist- 
ing that they alone deal with matters of truth, 
and asking all whom they meet why they 
waste their time with that which cannot be 
measured, operationally defined, and empiri- 
cally verified. 

Between such theologians and such phi- 
losophers an ancient warfare continues, and 
they recall to mind the many other eras in 
our intellectual history when we suffered from 
“the great divorce.” We still hear the fa- 
miliar, insulting remarks: one side says, 
“The philosophers’ days are done!” while 
the other says, “The theologian is outside 
reason’s courts; good riddance.” An abun- 
dance of vitality is still left in this quarrel, for 
the last word has yet to be said on the rela- 
tionship between reason and faith. There 
will, in all likelihood, always be those among 
the philosophers who find theology an intru- 
sion, and those among the theologians who 
find only the revelation of God as the alterna- 
tive to philosophy doing that which the philo- 
sophical enterprise, with its divisions, doubts, 
and cross-questionings, can never do for the 
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human intellect. Among philosophers there 
will always be those who welcome the move- 
ment of philosophy from the existential con- 
cerns of man toward the analytical problems 
of logic, mathematics and methodology, while 
some theologians welcome the return toward 
the existential concerns of man and away 
from abstract speculation and analysis. May 
we venture the assertion, however, that such 
philosophers and theologians are not today 
redeeming the time? They appear dogmatic, 
not confessional, and in their several absolute 
claims exceed the bounds of both good rea- 
son and good grace. 

The more creative and significant contri- 
butions are being made, it appears, among 
those who, as philosophers, are scrutinizing 
anew our philosophical history to discern the 
approximations of a philosophy which, though 
it is faithful to revelation, is nevertheless 
satisfyingly rational. They are among those 
who are concerned primarily with the theo- 
retical issues of an adequate world-view, an 
appropriate account of human existence in a 
post-Kantian civilization ; they attempt, more- 
over, to relate Christian thought to the philo- 
sophical perplexities of modern man. Such 
contributions are being made by those who 
find in that modern skepticism which stems 
from Kant a constructive turning point to- 
ward a reaffirmation of the biblical notion 
that man is saved, not by reason alone, but by 
faith, which can be made to speak relevantly 
to the concerns of reason. Such contributions 
are being made by the theologians who con- 
tinue to assume that it is worth their while 
to read philosophy and to converse with the 
philosophical community. We could cite a 
large number of books which have appeared 
during the last decade or two to provide sup- 
port for such assertions. Some of these are 
books in the history of philosophy, like Fred- 
erick Mayer’s two volume work; others in 
ethics, such as Hill’s Contemporary Ethical 
Theories; others seek to chart some new 
problem for philosophy, such as Casserley’s, 
Reade’s, Hodges’, and others; other books, 
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too numerous to mention are by contemporary 
theologians which are widely read by phi- 
losophers. In addition, we could point to a 
number of conferences which have been held, 
which are designed to bring philosophers and 
theologians into vital encounter and discus- 
sion. All of this would help us to see the way 
in which the full range of the philosophical 
enterprise and the entire scope of the newer 
theological currents are making significant 
contact in our time. 

Instead of this survey, however, let us 
consider a small number of examples of two 
important points on which the influence of re- 
cent theological and biblical scholarship is 
particularly felt in philosophy. One of these 
deals with traditional philosophical concerns, 
i.e., the kinds of concerns reflected in standard 
philosophy courses, especially at the intro- 
ductory levels. The other will deal with a 
few recent innovations in philosophical dis- 
cussion to which biblical scholarship seems 
particularly related. 

The most widely used texts in traditional 
introductory courses in philosophy, and in 
basic deductive and inductive logic, have long 
been written primarily by various shades of 
humanists and pragmatists who apparently 
found it easy to speak with confidence and 
clarity about “the scientific method.” It was 
usually set forth as the four- five- or six-step 
method guaranteed to provide man with certi- 
fied knowledge. It resembled a recipe. Get- 
ting to the truth was closely analogous to bak- 
ing a cake, and it carried the seal of approval 
from the best authorities. Increasingly, even 
in elementary courses, discontinuities be- 
tween the various sciences’ methods are be- 
ing emphasized, and the outlining of a stand- 
ard method for exploring and evaluating all 
areas of human concern is persistently ques- 
tioned. When it is set forth as “the” method, 
it is usually noted that this is, in retrospect, 
an approximation of what the scientist ap- 
pears to do, but, in any event, the ambiguities 
are cautiously expressed. The influence of 
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the more recent developments in philosophy 
of science is pronounced in this respect. 

More important perhaps, that to which the 
methods are applied is treated more criti- 
cally. The ambiguous character of the term, 
“nature,” is more widely acknowledged, and 
facts are not believed generally to inhere ina 
brute and objective realm of nature. The 
facts of knowledge are being viewed among 
those whose considerations afe primarily epis- 
temological as being derived from and to 
be interpreted in relation to a conceptual 
framework, a framework which is derived 
largely from man’s own presuppositions and 
assumptions. The substance of human know!- 
edge is, therefore, gained as the consequence 
of some theory; it is the theoretical frame- 
work which makes the asking of relevant 
questions possible. 

In the current reconsiderations of the sci- 
entific methods and the realm of natural facts, 
the very basis of much humanistic and nat- 
uralistic philosophy is undergoing subtle re- 
vision. It is not a revolution, but rather a 
shift in the climate of current thinking which, 
among other results, is making possible a 
renewal of conversation between some philos- 
ophers and some theologians. New possibili- 
ties are open to those who had believed them- 
selves separated by vastly different thought- 
forms and vocabularies, because the theolo- 
gians who honestly believe in the integrity of 
reason when its substance is faith find dis- 
course possible with the sociologists of knowl- 
edge and even some positivists, whereas they 
continue to be cut off from other theologians 
and philosophers for whom reason is a pure 
instrument of speculation and philosophy 1s 
a wholly rational phenomenon, to be set along 
side of the enterprise of theology as the elab- 
oration of the heritage of faith. 

That there is in the entire process of ac- 
quiring knowledge, including the endeavors 
of science, an “activist element” as Karl 
Mannheim calls it is not a new idea for most 
theologians. It should not be new to the 
scientist either, though it frequently is some- 
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times even to the philosophers of science. 
Charles Darwin, whose work in biology is 
usually thought of as exclusively a natural 
history, descriptive in form, once said : “How 
odd it is that anyone should not see that all 
observation must be for or against some view, 
if it is to be of any service.”? A contemporary 
social scientist, Gunnar Myrdal, has given 
this idea its more complete statement, when 
he said : 


Prescientific facts do not exist per se, waiting for 
scientists to discover them. A scientific fact is a con- 
struction abstracted out of a complex and inter- 
woven reality by means of arbitrary definitions and 
classifications. The processes of selecting a problem 
and a basic hypothesis, of limiting the scope of the 
study, and defining and classifying data relevant to 
such a setting of the problem, involves a choice on 
the part of the investigator. The choice is made from 
an indefinite number of possibilities.’ 


This is certainly akin to the theologian’s in- 
sistence that human knowledge consists in a 
postulational system, whether it be knowledge 
of God’s purposes, or knowledge in terms of 
the electron theory, relativity mechanics, or 
economic theory. It is in the nature of a math- 
ematical model, or, to use more traditional 
language, it may be a knowledge derived by 
analogy. As such, it has both its great values 
and its limitations, it distinguishes clearly be- 
tween being and knowing, and it calls for a 
degree of humility on the part of the seeker 
after knowledge which transforms the search 
for as well as the imparting of knowledge; in 
the final instance, it alters as well the way in 
which such knowledge is applied in society. 

Another example of some changes which 
are taking place in traditional philosophical 
courses comes from the field of ethics. Here, 
too, the influences of recent theological 
thought can be felt. An increasing number 
of college textbooks in ethics are appearing 
which, instead of assuming that the whole 
relevant religious contribution can be ac- 
knowledged by somewhat moralistic treat- 
ments of the Decalogue and the Sermon on 
the Mount, make more profound analysis of 


the theological issues. These are, interest- 
ingly, the same texts which often take ser- 
iously the radical skepticism concerning ethics 
which is associated with the positivistic tradi- 
tion. Theological questions are being raised 
concerning the modern quest for either a 
“scientific ethics” or a “logic of conduct.” 
The valuational elements in knowledge, as 
C. I. Lewis points out, are seen in close con- 
nection with the other aspects of knowing. 
Knowledge is held to be goal-directed, and it 
consists of two parts. First, a predictive 
framework that tells us what to expect of the 
so-called objective world; and, secondly, an 
evaluative framework or a scheme of norma- 
tive values in terms of which action is organ- 
ized and oriented. The predictive theory is a 
perspective or picture which is to be com- 
pared and contrasted with alternative per- 
spectives ; through such juxtaposition of var- 
ious points of view, a new level of objectivity 
is achieved.* But, the evaluative framework 
is at the same time derived from the perspec- 
tives which underlie the predictive theory, 
so that the basis of both theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge becomes a venture, akin to 
faith—i.e., the confidence which leads to ac- 
tion, the assurance which releases its own ex- 
pression. 

The significance of current epistemological 
discussions—which constitute the center of 
most of the modern.philosophical enterprise 
—for ethics has not yet been made fully ex- 
plicit. Philosophical ethics is still having to 
live down its two most besetting sins ; the ex- 
treme subjectivism of the psychological theo- 
ries which, though frequently hedonistic, 
leave terms only vaguely defined; and, the 
radical questioning of ethics by extreme pos- 
itivists, for whom propositions containing 
valuational judgments and predicates have no 
referent, except the wishes and desires of the 
speaker. Yet, in contemporary studies of 
ethics intended for college students, one finds 
excellent chapters devoted to theological 
ethics and a more profound attempt is being 
made to understand the deeper implication of 
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theological studies of man, history, and soci- 
ety for ethics. The impact of a perspectivist 
view of all knowledge is clearly set forth, and 
the view that the proper end of knowledge is 
action is being delineated. 

We turn now, briefly, to a second and a 
more difficult consideration. It has to do with 
the way in which the great biblical revival of 
our time appears to be influencing the field of 
philosophy. For many philosophers the Bible 
remains, of course, a strange and uninhabit- 
able world. There are others, however, who 
rejoice in the renewal of biblical scholarship 
and biblical theology, and who identify them- 
selves with it in their own, necessarily phil- 
osophical, way. Two examples may suffice 
to illustrate the contributions which are cur- 
rently being made to central issues in the 
study and teaching of philosophy : the first of 
these has to do with the clearer delineation of 
the range and function of language, and the 
second with the emphasis upon singularity or 
uniqueness with its implications for the field 
of the philosophy of history. 

Biblical scholarship appears to have moved 
from an earlier and necessary “critical” phase 
toward a fuller biblical realism; that is, it 
employs criticism to recover the authentic 
biblical point of view, and, as such, it par- 
takes of a theological and prophetic mission 
—to learn from the Bible what it means to 
think in a biblical fashion in today’s world. 
This is the triumph of critical scholarship— 
not only to think critically about the Bible, 
but to think biblically and critically about 
everything else from within its own point of 
view. Common to the Bible is a basic assump- 
tion that the revelation of God is given in and 
through history; it constitutes a message 
written out by persons who meditated on the 
past, reacted to the present, and decisively 
contributed to the making of the future; but 
it is a message based upon what happens, the 
interpretations of these events, and a record- 
ing of them from the standpoint of a perspec- 
tive which the events themselves created. 

The historian is inevitably influenced by 


such a recovery, since the true object of his 
quest is insight into what men did and 
thought, how they conceived their own pur- 
poses and vocations, and the precise signifi- 
cance which the events by which their lives 
were shaped seemed to themselves to possess. 
But, the philosopher, too, with his interest in 
the basis and scope of human knowledge cur- 
rently expressed in the interest in language, 
is involved. For, it may be that all knowl- 
edge is analogous to that which is derived in 
history, literature, and the personal life. This 
means that knowledge, in whatever field, may 
be derived finally only as it makes a particu- 
lar claim upon the participant, even as all his- 
tory is believed, in biblical terms, to have its 
meaning revealed in that particular phase of 
history which produced the Bible. What be- 
comes possible, here, is a kind of self-tran- 
scendence in which history as a cumulative 
drama, a realm of purposes and climaxes, can 
be presented. R. G. Collingwood has already 
deduced from this the real differences be- 
tween the drama of history and the evolution 
of nature, or, in theological terms, between 
redemption and creation. 

The philosopher of the present is given his 
opportunities of approaching the same theme 
through a further extension of the distinction 
Kant made between phenomenal knowledge 
and noumenal self-consciousness. Nature 
may be, as Berkeley supposed, only pure phe- 
nomenon, so that what we see and know of it 
is all there is to be seen and known. But Kant 
taught that man can know himself as he is 
through self-consciousness, and, if this be the 
case, then what he knows noumenally es- 
pecially if this is extended beyond the moral 
sphere to which Kant limited it, is also in- 
volved in his phenomenal knowledge, and 
then the whole map of knowledge, including 
more than history, is altered. 

What may in fact be suggested is that all 
knowledge is constituted essentially by the 
singular, not universal as is so often supposed. 
This has its profound implications for a study 
of the scope and limits of language, a study 
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CHANGING PERSPECTIVES IN PHILOSOPHY 


which is in many respects central to the mod- 
ern philosophic enterprise. Had Kant made 
this the central issue in his Critiques, the 
divergent thrusts of nineteenth and twentieth 
century philosophies, as represented in ex- 
istentialism, and positivism, and perhaps even 
in idealism, would have borne different and 
less ambiguous fruits. In any event, signifi- 
cant discourse has been taking place in the 
philosophical community concerning both the 
nature of language and the principle of 
uniqueness or singularity, and the relation of 
both to the nature and basis of knowledge. 
Much of the development in linguistic phi- 
losophy and semantics need not be reviewed 
here, but we may note that the critique of 
language is essentially a problem of having 
the capacity of the human mind strained by 
significant discussions about singulars. The 
positivists have usually asked the question the 
wrong way about; limiting meaningful lan- 
guage to universals, they have asked whether 
significant discussion of the singular is pos- 
sible. In contemporary philosophical texts, 


it appears that some recognition of the close 
relationship between speech and language is 
being made, even though speech and thought 
are not wholly identified with each other. 
Each acts upon the other ; and, language can- 
not be treated merely as the pragmatic in- 


strument of thought. Thus, whenever 
thought strains to the limits of the mind’s 
capacities, language too is strained ; language 
may in fact be forced to transcend its own 
traditional limits and find resource only in 
the unique, that is, in a deeper level of per- 
sonal intercourse or community which is love. 
It is then that love itself becomes a way of 
knowing, or perhaps better a kind of know- 
ing, which is not wholly separate but inti- 
mately related to the whole of human knowl- 
edge. 

Here, too, a bridge may be in process of be- 
ing built from the advances in biblical scholar- 
ship to the really central issues and enigmas 
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of contemporary philosophy. We may, at 
least, note that since modern idealism and 
neo-Aristotelianism are no longer regarded 
the sole excuses for theology’s influences upon 
philosophy, wholly new areas of inter-rela- 
tion have appeared between other modern 
philosophical positions and the impact of the- 
ological and biblical scholarships. 

All of this perhaps adds up to little more 
than a few guesses concerning those points 
of contact in contemporary philosophy for 
which the theological contributions of recent 
decades appear to me to be most meaningful. 
To a very large extent these fields are still at 
odds with one another ; except for a relatively 
few classical examples, the pathways between 
them have not been worn down. Yet, there 
are a few who cross these important paths. 
There appear to be some who are at work in 
the areas of philosophy whose primary inter- 
est is philosophical reflection and whose con- 
cern is to relate their faith to contemporary 
philosophical developments. There are the- 
ologians who seek to speak decisively to the 
issues in contemporary philosophy and who 
seek to deal constructively with the problems 
raised for philosophical reflection by the com- 
mitments of faith. The influences each brings 
to the other are such that we may reassert a 
familiar truth: both philosophy and theology 
are in process of learning but still need con- 
vincing that each is needful of the other, if 
either would move forward, redeeming the 
time, helping to shape that paideia through 
which God may yet bring something abidingly 
good out of the current ordeal of human civi- 
lization. 
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Logical Treatment of Religious Propositions 


EMERSON W. SHIDELER* 


N the history of thought, reason and faith 
stand against each other as opposite and 
contradictory ways of solving man’s 

problem of meaning and purpose. This op- 
position appears even in such a synthesis as 
that of St. Thomas in which each, having a 
different role to play, leads to truths the 
other can only accept but cannot evaluate. In 
our own day the battle lines are more clearly 
drawn. Our demand for “scientific demon- 
stration” attempts to remove the risks of per- 
sonal faith. Also it misunderstands the 
knowledge structure of science in the name of 
objective reason. 

Many of our most enthusiastic advocates 
of reason in the form of logical analysis view 
faith as a wholly unjustifiable imposition of 
private emotional preferences upon experi- 
ence. On the other side, those who support 
faith tend tacitly to accept this charge by 
denying that reason can do anything to ex- 
plicate or explore acts of faith ; one gives him- 
self to a completely self-authenticating ap- 
proach from the Wholly Other, and reason 
can only submit to its master, although non- 
sense is by no means the necessary conse- 
quence. The debate whether any natural 
theology is possible reflects these opposed un- 
derstandings of faith and reason. More obvi- 
ously, the fear of reason which demands that 
articles of faith must be preserved from the 
corrosive analysis of historical study exhibits 
the same conviction that faith and reason are 
irreconcilable enemies. From the other side 
again, to demythologize our traditions sets 
them within the framework of understanding 
in which they originated to reveal their true 
substance, thus providing an objective, ra- 
tional ground for our own faith. 


* EMERSON W. SHIDELER is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Religious Education in 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


All these variants reflect a persistent eleva- 
tion of logical categories into ontological en- 
tities. It is my thesis that reason and faith 
are inseparable parts of the same process by 
which the self relates itself to its world. The 
evidence for this position is in the nature of 
logic, in the nature of religious propositions, 
especially in their relation to their source in 
human experience, in the function of rational 
analysis in discerning meanings, and in the 
disclosure of the status of man which a care- 
ful logic accepts. 

The question of the logical treatment of re- 
ligious propositions is not then the obvious 
one of what logical operations are possible 
with propositions about religious ideas or ex- 
periences. Whatever operations can be per- 
formed upon any propositions can also be per- 
formed upon propositions with religious con- 
tent, for the boundaries of logical operations 
are set by propositional form, not by sub- 
ject matter content. Were this not the case, 
symbolic logic would be impossible. This 
would seem to answer the question. But it is 
a trivial answer to a trivial question, because 
it assumes a trivial concept of logic also. It 
leaves the deeper matters untouched, for in 
religion at least, if not elsewhere, the mean- 
ing and purpose of one’s own existence are at 
stake. The nature of logic and the status of 
its propositions are clues to the larger dimen- 
sions of the religious thinker’s problem. 


I 


In a curious way the relation of logic to 
religion, the relation of reason and faith, is 
analogous to the relation between logic and 


metalogic. Most contemporary logicians 
agree that no logical structure can be justi- 
fied on its own terms, that is, from within its 
own structure. Instead, every logical struc- 
ture begins with some set of undefined and 
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TREATMENT OF RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS 


unjustified axioms, operations, or concepts. 
Upon this basis the further concepts, opera- 
tions and definitions of the system are erected 
and rules for valid reasoning established. But 
these rules cannot be used to justify the ax- 
ioms with which the system began. That 
justification can be found only in some 
metalogic beyond the logic being used. Hence 
the starting point, the basis for the system is 
an assertion. It is an act of faith, not a matter 
of proof. It is that in terms of which proof 
is achieved, rather than itself being a demon- 
stration. This means that the most rigorous 
and objective rational analysis rests upon a 
non-rdtional basis, which if changed, could 
radically alter the structure and its demon- 
strations. 


Now this tendency in modern logic is a 
radical departure from the logic of Aristotle 
and the medieval theologians despite the fact 
that we still use their vocabulary. Aristotle 
and his medieval successors believed that in 
the association of subject with predicate 
which formed the basis for his proposition, a 


statement about the essential nature of the 
subject was being made. Reasoning pro- 
ceeded by means of further propositions shar- 
ing subject or predicate with preceding ones. 
Thus the nature of things could be spelled out 
by this tool of rational analysis. There was no 
possibility of an arbitrarily constructed logi- 
cal system, for reasoning was precisely the 
analysis of the structure of the universe. The 
certainty that the structure was correct was to 
be found in the very rigor and necessity of the 
reasoning process itself. Despite the fact that 
Aristotle is frequently misinterpreted as a 
twentieth century empiricist, his demonstra- 
tion of truth was in rational, 1.e., logical, ne- 
cessity rather than in any appeal to sense ex- 
perience from an external world. Had this 
not been the case, he would not have written 
his Organon. 

Within this framework, Anselm set forth 
the ontological proof for God upon the basis 
that his existence is a necessary aspect of 
God’s being. To say that God exists simply 
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states the essential predicate of the subject 
God. To deny that God necessarily exists 
simply rejects rational thought itself, and no 
statements which so violate reason could be 
true. But Gaunilo’s island—or Kant’s 100 
thalers—have no necessary, only contingent, 
existence, hence they can exist or not depend- 
ing upon the circumstances of the instance 
without violating reason. Logic, so under- 
stood, guarantees truth by its own rules of 
reasoning, which is but another way of say- 
ing it is self-justifying, because its rules of 
reasoning express and state the very nature 
of being itself. 

The difficulties modern students have in 
understanding, not to mention accepting, the 
ontological argument exhibit the distance 
modern logical assumptions have moved from 
the rational certainties of Aristotelian logic, 
and also the degree to which they have pene- 
trated every-day life. We take it for granted 
that there is no necessary connection between 
thought and existence. Hence without apol- 
ogy we construct elaborate structures of logi- 
cal symbolism empty of meaning content, to 
explore possible operational implications of 
arbitrary definitions. But our pleasure in 
these constructs of the mind is corroded by a 
tingling suspicion that other areas—religion, 
for example—exhibit the same versatility of 
logical imagination found in science fiction. 
This suspicion gains strength from the in- 
sistence that the starting point for any system 
rests in some metalogic beyond the limits of 
the system itself. 

Nor is there any refuge in some kind of 
scientific demonstration or appeal to “facts.” 
A clear understanding of the logic of science 
reveals the same situation here. It is often 
concealed because the prior assumptions of 
present day science are so taken for granted 
by everybody that we do not recognize them 
as unproved assumptions. “Facts” also are 
not hard, fast, fixed things which when col- 
lected impose their “truth” as inescapable 
conclusions. Instead whatever “truth” sig- 
nificance they contain, they derive from the 
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context of meanings in which the data, mis- 
called facts, stand. Their factual character 
pertains explicitly and exclusively to the 
meaning content which the data contain by 
virtue of being interpreted in terms of some 
structure beyond the data themselves. When 
the scientist looks for “facts” he is trying to 
find in the world outside some experiences 
which will confirm or deny a possible inter- 
pretation of the relations among the entities, 
processes, and forces in that world. But until 
he has some theory to put to such test he 
neither knows what his data—experiences— 
mean nor what other data to look for. Any 
attempt at an empirical theology must face 
this logical challenge to naive certainty, that 
since our world of experience is self-struc- 
tured we need only to collect its data to know 
their meaning. The majesty of a sunrise in 
the mountains-is persuasive of God’s pres- 
ence only to those who, believing that God ex- 
ists, also love the mountains. 


II 


Logic’s recognition of its own nature must 
teach us, the logicians, more clearly to recog- 
nize our own nature and status, thus to 
avoid the falsification which separates reason 
and faith. 

The classic dichotomies of intellect and 
emotion, mind and heart immortalized in Pas- 
cal’s “the heart has reasons the mind has no 
knowledge of,” are made explicit in the con- 
trast between religious propositions and re- 
ligious experience. These are analytically 
separable, for they are not the same, but they 
are not the same in just the same sense that 
two sides of a piece of paper are not the same, 
yet inseparable. 

Propositions are formal statements: they 
are concerned with form or structure. They 
delineate the structure of relations asserted to 
maintain among the entities of the subject 
matter being analyzed. In contemporary 
symbolic logic, the subject matter is propo- 
sitions themselves, represented by symbols, 
and the relations analyzed are those which 
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can maintain among propositions to form| 


more elaborate and intricate statements. In 
Aristotelian logic the subject matter is on- 
tology, the nature of the things in the uni- 
verse, and by extension of the analysis, the 
nature of the universe. Superficially propo- 
sitions can be defined as statements which are 
either true or false. But they possess this 
quality because they are assertions about the 
structure of relations maintaining in the sub- 
ject matter. If the relation is affirmed, or can 
be confirmed within the context of other 
statements, the proposition is true; if not, it 
is false. 

By their nature propositions are abstrac- 
tions. They lift up the structure of a situa- 
tion or they pay attention to the context of 
relations in which a given experience or 
datum stands. By this concern the richness 
of detail and uniqueness of individuality are 
excluded. The important point is to recog- 
nize that propositions are a specifically ex- 
ternalized way of organizing elements into 
patterns or structures of relations with other 
elements, for the concern is with the struc- 
tural environment rather than with the con- 
crete situation as such. And since this con- 
cern is with structure rather than with direct 
experience, it is possible to construct such 
patterns of organization apart from any spe- 
cific experiences men have. Still when the 
starting point is experience, the structure in 
which the experience is to be understood is 
the concern of propositions and the property 
of logicians even though they may be called 
theologians. 

The importance of this insight is in the 
easily overlooked fact that when one deals 
with the propositions about an experience, or 
with the structural environment of that ex- 
perience, he does not deal directly with that 
experience. Soren Kierkegaard’s distinction 
between first hand and second hand disciple- 
ship helps here. The second hand disciple 
knows the data about the life and teachings 
of Jesus, but he knows them as teachings 
about Jesus. They come to him as proposi- 
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tions formulated by those who had some kind 
of direct experience with Jesus which they 
then tried to understand and interpret for 
themselves and others. This interpretation 
—which may be propositionally stated and 
certainly will be if the interpreter has some 
theological competence—is transmitted to the 
second hand disciple. And he is a disciple at 
second hand precisely because that proposi- 
tional structure stands betweeen him and 
whatever Jesus was or could be in direct ex- 
perience. 

The first hand disciple is such because he 
has a direct experience-relation with Jesus. 
By “direct” is meant that he stands in a per- 
sonal relationship with Jesus such that he not 
only apprehends how he as a person is af- 
fected and involved by the relationship, but he 
also is personally transformed by his involve- 
ment in it. Instead of being concerned with 
the proposition “Jesus is Savior,” he experi- 
ences being saved. Kierkegaard denied that 
chronology or simultaneity in time had any- 
thing to do with either first or second hand 
discipleship. It is a matter of immediacy 
which depends wholly upon being involved as 
a person, as a participant in the relationship, 
and not at all upon the irrelevant accident 
that both might have happened to live at the 
same time. When one is a participant, his 
emotions, his attitudes, his purposes, his self- 
identification are all involved and trans- 
formed. The power of the relationship when 
it enters into the person of the participant 
dissolves the barriers which selves erect to 
protect themselves from change or effect from 
the outside. By the same participation the 
self offers itself freely and unguardedly to the 
other, to be joined with the other in a bond 
describable only in terms of the passions. To 
be a first hand disciple is to be devoted to 
Christ rather than to be a student of him. 
For the first hand disciple Christ is Savior, 
not a teacher. 

The logician is in the position of the disciple 
at second hand. He is concerned with the 
propositions, the formal statements about the 
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experience. He analyzes the structure of the 
experience, detailing its pattern of relations 
in order to understand what happened, how 
each participant stood in relation to the 
others, and how this event stands in rela- 
tion to other events. On this basis he can 
make further statements as to the truth or 
falsity of the propositions analyzing the ex- 
perience. For the one who deals at second 
hand, the essential issue becomes such truth 
or falsity, that is, the issue of objective truth. 

But neither this analysis nor its concern 
for objective truth is religious experience, 
which is the dimension of the first hand dis- 
ciple. His truth problem can only arise in 
terms of his own participation. 

The objective question about God, the 
propositionally stated issue which Anselm 
tried to solve, is whether God exists or not; 
what evidence can be adduced to resolve the 
issue? The first hand question, that of re- 
ligious experience is only, “am I related to 
God?” and the accent is on “am J related” 
rather than upon “God.” The latter is again 
the objective issue, and can be settled only 
by the means open to such propositional is- 
sues. But without the experience the ques- 
tion would not arise. 

Mind and emotion are ways of pointing 
first to this external process of analysis then 
to the personal dimension in which the per- 
son exists. On the one side is religious ex- 
perience, on the other are the propositions 
which analyze that experience and state the 
larger environment of relations and meanings 
in which this particular experience stands. 

Life is the experience of existence; logic 
operates with propositions about existence. 
Religious experience is man in the presence 
of God; theology is the rational understand- 
ing of what and how it happened. Logic un- 
derlines this dichotomy by pointing beyond its 
carefully developed and defined system to the 
metalogic upon which it depends. But at the 
same time logic insists that any system must 
begin some place. Hence to assume that when 
the problems of rational understanding are 
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solved according to the canons of logic, the 
problems of life itself are solved, is to forget 
where logic itself begins. On the other hand, 
to reject rational understanding in the name 
of experience is to reject logic’s claim to 
examine this experience to determine its 
structure and its links with other experi- 
ences and understandings. Kant’s insistence 
that concepts without percepts are empty and 
that percepts without concepts are blind is 
true, but we do not take it seriously enough. 
The dichotomy between the two poles is 
real, but their separation is impossible. 

Obviously this description is a second 
hand, propositional analysis, not a first hand 
confrontation. It does what only rational or 
logical thought can do, and it does only what 
rational or logical analysis can do. 


III 


Rational thought is the effort to trace out 
the structure of experience. It is the attempt 
to find a structure within which to compre- 
hend experiences by putting them into some 
kind of pattern of relations or links one to an- 
other. In a given experience the elements 
which entered into it are identified, and their 
relations or connections with each other iden- 
tified. These links are extended to form the 
bonds which bring other experiences into the 
same system. These analytic processes issue 
in propositions. Without this process one 
stumbles blindly from one event to another 
unable to anticipate the future because the 
past has no meaning, direction or pattern. 

Rational analysis concerns itself with uni- 
versals, the structures and principles which 
are not and cannot be uniquely resident in 
individuals. Thus the particularities and ec- 
centricities of the individual are transcended 
by finding both general principles operating 
in this instance and a type in terms of which 
to characterize this instance. In a real sense 
the ambiguities and perplexities of individual 
existence dissolve under the analysis of the 
universal patterns and processes which can 
be found here. The individual finds his place 
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only as a unit in the total system, as a point 
through which vast forces flow to use him as 
their nature requires. 

When this logical analysis is carried to its 
limits, two unexpected results appear. One 
has already been mentioned. This is the dis- 
appearance of the individual as anything more 
than an instance of a general type, a unit 
among many other similar units. When this 
is realized, the disconnection between thought 
and experience becomes complete, and the in- 
dividual who will not succumb to non-exist- 
ence reasserts his reality by rejecting the 
claims of rationality, affirming his own right 
to impose his unique will upon whatever and 
whomever he can conquer. 

The other result is subtler, for its identifi- 
cation depends upon recognizing with Kant 
the existential limitations of reason and its 
logic. Two examples in different ways ex- 
hibit reason’s involvement in its own analysis. 

One comes from St. Thomas, the other 
from Zen Buddhism. St. Thomas constructed 
a logical demonstration that God exists, 
stated in his familiar five proofs which were 
designed to convince even pagans on rational 
grounds that God exists, as Christians under- 
stood him. All five are variants upon the first 
from the necessity of a first cause. St. 
Thomas argued that a chain of contingent 
causes cannot be extended indefinitely but 
must derive from a first cause which is not 
contingent, but necessary, i.e., an uncaused 
cause. The relation being used in this analysis 
is that of causation, in which each definable 
cause is itself an effect of a preceding cause in 
the series, for each of these causes can exist 
only as an effect. The alternative would be a 
self-subsistent cause some place in the series 
which of course would interrupt the series to 
create a new order detached from any other. 
In other words, the logic of St. Thomas’s 
proof rests upon the dual necessity for causes 
for every effect and for every cause to be such 
an effect. This is a contingent world whose 
existence is in no wise necessary, 1.e., self 
subsistent, but is dependent upon being cre- 
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ated—caused in order to exist. This is fa- 
miliar enough and is repeated only to under- 
line the fact that there is a particular kind of 
logical relation operating to give structure 
both to the universe and to the description of 
that universe as St. Thomas saw it. 

Hume’s rejoinder is equally familiar. He 
accuses Thomas of arguing from an illegiti- 
mate analogy. In more contemporary logical 
language, Hume says we have experience of 
only one universe, hence to use this sample 
as a basis upon which to assert the relation 
between all or any universes and their cre- 
ators or causes is to generalize from a single 
instance. This is a cogent, logical attack based 
upon an analysis of the meaning of the causal 
relation as both Thomas and Hume used it. 
To move the causal relation inhering within 
the system among its parts to an external re- 
lation between the whole system and some- 
thing else outside it is an argument from 
analogy—and a dubious one. 

Kant made a logically more devastating 
attack from a slightly different direction in 


his discussion of the fourth antinomy. This 
was to point out the obvious but overlooked 
contradiction between St. Thomas’s logical 
framework and the conclusion it presumably 
proves. He said that a contingent cause-effect 


chain implies an uncaused cause. It does 
nothing of the kind. A contingent causal 
chain implies further contingency—infinite 
regress. Similarly an uncaused cause implies 
other uncaused causes. It does’ not imply a 
subsequently unbroken succession of caused 
causes. In logical words, the relational struc- 
ture in which each element is interpreted is 
denied for the beginning-of the series ; or the 
relational structure in which the beginning 
of the system stands is denied to all other 
members of the system. There is no logical 
justification for this contradiction, except for 
St. Thomas’s uneasiness with infinite regress, 
for there is no escape except to posit some- 
thing the logic of the structure cannot estab- 
lish. There is, however, justification for in- 
sisting upon semething final and unchanging 
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as a basis for faith beyond this changing and 
transitory world. But that justification is in 
the dynamics of human existence, not in the 
necessities of rational analysis. Consequently 
St. Thomas’s arguments have only persua- 
sive, not demonstrative power. 

The logical impasse of the first cause argu- 
ment appears in a different form in the dis- 
cipline imposed upon the disciple of Zen Bud- 
dhism. One of the elementary questions the 
Zen teacher gives his pupil to open his insight 
to dimensions of reality beyond his usual 
perception is the apparently simple ques- 
tion: “Is the Buddha in the little dog?” Or- 
dinarily the Zen teacher goes no farther in 
explanation than to state the question. But 
to westerners some further assistance is nec- 
essary, and the customary explanation is 
that the correct answer is Yes, the Buddha 
is in the little dog. But this answer is wrong, 
for to say, Yes, the Buddha is in the little dog, 
identifies the Buddha with the dog and this 
must not be done, therefore the right answer 
is No, the Buddha is not in the little dog. But 
this answer is wrong, for to say the Buddha is 
not in the little dog denies the actual partici- 
pation of the dog in the Buddha nature which 
is in all things. Therefore the right answer is 
Yes, but this is wrong. This seems to be a 
logical impasse also, which is not relieved by 
a further challenge from the teacher that his 
student must listen for the sound of one hand. 

By both these logical puzzles the Zen stu- 
dent is forced to recognize his own involve- 
ment in a relationship to the Buddha in all 
things ina way which prevents achieving sat- 
isfactory abstract statements. He retains his 
identity as an individual and at the same time 
so participates in the Buddha nature which is 
in all things that no logical abstraction can do 
justice to both facets of his being and ex- 
istence. Kant put it in less vivid terms in his 
antinomies. 


IV 


Man, the thinker, is himself that about 
which he constructs his logical propositions 
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and categories. Ultimately the problem of 
his analysis is his own experience, his own 
existence. One can exhibit the logical con- 
tradiction of St. Thomas’s “proofs” for God, 
as Kant did, but has not thereby dismissed 
Thomas’s problem. What of the experience 
of him who stands before God? It is always 
someone’s experience which lies behind the 
logical propositions of a theology. For the 
true theologian it is his own experience 
which his theology analyzes. His existence, 
his participation, his discipleship, stand be- 
hind his propositions, and give them their 
life. Hence, whatever universal characters an 
experience may have, the thinker must re- 
member that underneath he faces intimately 
and directly his own problem of meaning and 
purpose. Something of this perception must 
have motivated Kierkegaard’s insistence 
upon the solitary individual standing before 
the eternal, in contrast to the universalized 
but depersonalized Absolute of Hegel which 
had absorbed all individuals. Luther put the 
same realization in his trenchant declaration 
that each person must do his own dying. 

Thus whatever context of meaning one can 
find has two limits. One is the limit of fini- 
tude in its attempt to transcend its finite in- 
volvement in all the processes and purposes of 
God. No insight or logical structure of mean- 
ing can completely escape the particularities 
of its individual creator as exhibited by its 
own inability to justify its starting point from 
within the system. Hence no logical con- 
struct can be final. The other limit is the in- 
escapable demand to be a self, a person, to 
stake one’s existence by beginning with un- 
certainties, for until one relates himself in 
his experience to what God and the world 
are doing, no meaning at all can come. 

How then does one understand himself? 
The great temptation as exhibited by the his- 
tory of thought is to swing from one pole to 
the other. One position emphasizes the uni- 
versal at the expense of the singular indi- 
vidual and thus declares that logic is the road 
to truth, because logic deals with precisely 


those structural aspects which are capable of 
universalization and thus give meaning and 
place to the individual by providing a con- 
text within which to understand and to de- 
fine him. In this approach the individual dis- 
appears except as a statistical instance. 

The other position abandons the context of 
understanding and existence abstracted in 
propositions, and declares that the solitary 
individual in his aloneness has the only road 
to truth. This is the way of the mystical in- 
tuition in which the alone seeks the alone. In 
an almost trivial fashion, this is the way which 
interprets salvation as a private transaction 
which removes the saved one from this evil 
world to a secure destination in heaven when 
life’s troubles are finished. In a completely 
trivial fashion this is the way of those who 
reject theology as an excrescence alien to the 
vitality of the inward intention to do the good. 
Hence it isn’t what you believe, but how you 
live which saves, and how you live turns out 
either to be a completely private matter of the 
intentions subject to no external checks, or it 
turns out to be a smuggled affirmation of con- 
ventional morality masked behind sincerity 
as a sufficient test of truth. 

By underlining the inescapable relation 
between propositions and the experience out 
of which they come and which they systema- 
tize, logical sophistication will prevent the 
usual attempt to assume that when the logi- 
cal problems of a formal theology are solved, 
then true religion has been uncovered, and it 
will prevent the attempt to flee the problem 
into a private refuge where no checks can 
enter. Both these extremes deny the nature 
of religion and of logic. 

The insight that logical systems are not 
self-sustaining points up the problem of re- 
ligious truth in two opposed directions at 
once, with the insistence that these can and 


must be held in dynamic tension. The person 
must have immediate experience with that 
which gives and demands meaning, or else the 
start toward truth will never be made at all. 
It is his meaning for which he seeks, but he 
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TREATMENT OF RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS 


dare not find that meaning in such a fashion 
that he is eliminated, leaving only a theologi- 
cal smile behind. Nor dare he find his mean- 
ing in that solitariness which defies or denies 
the structure of purposes and meanings 
within which he exists. Instead he must hold 
both poles together, for they are parts of one 
process by which the whole man relates him- 
self to his world. He must face his existence 
in the sight of God, and must accept that ex- 
istence with God which sets him in his proper 
place in the pattern of God’s purposes. 
How shall he know that at last he has 
found this logical structure of meaning for 
his personal existence? Here also both logic 
and religious experience have the last word, 
in different words. Logic, which is the crea- 
tion of reason, insists that no structure can 
be accepted which is inconsistent within it- 
self. No statement can be true which requires 
actions denied or prevented by other state- 
ments in the same system. Similarly no 
structure can claim to be true which excludes 
or omits significant areas of experience. 
Logic demands a coherent structure of mean- 
ings and purposes within which the thinker 
finds his place precisely because the structure 
is coherent. To a degree the thinker stands 
outside himself to see himself in relation to 
the purposes and processes of God. The 
structure he describes is coherent to the de- 
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gree that one pattern embraces all experiences 
and all participants. To the degree that his 
analysis does hang together to give one pic- 
ture in which he can find his place he calls 
it true. 

But Logic also says that no structure of re- 
lations and their ensuing operations, however 
coherent, can justify the primitive concep- 
tions upon which the structure was erected. 
Experience can really only be understood 
from the outside, and this understanding can 
only be justified from beyond itself. But by 
this process the experiencer disappears. 

At the last the logician is himself involved 
in the experience he analyzes, and he only 
escapes from himself if he takes the road 
of abstraction by logical analysis in religion 
as elsewhere. 

Religious experience has the final word. 
Man cannot see the total picture, and he can- 
not see it at all from the outside alone. He 
must become a participant in a process of 
dynamic relations and purposes which created 
him, enfold him, and challenge his completest 
dedication, but withhold from him a complete 
objective assurance, even where he is most 
logical, lest he lose himself and thus lose his 
soul. Religious experience affirms logic’s 
knowledge of itself with the challenge to live 
by faith, for man neither creates nor saves 
himself. 
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Research Abstracts 


SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION 


PRENTISS L. PEMBERTON, Associate Director 
The Danforth Foundation, St. Louis, Missouri 


The areas covered by any sociology of religion 
are so vast and interconnected that the reviewer 
finds it possible only to sample current research. He 
is dividing this material arbitrarily into five sec- 
tions. 


I. Methodological Resources 


The July issue of The American Journal of 
Sociology contains each year a listing of doctoral 
dissertations in sociology which were completed 
during the previous school year. 

The January, April and parts of the July issues 
of Confluence are centered around the theme, “The 
Problems of Religion.” Extremely significant 
articles on a wide range of problems central to any 
sociology of religion are contained in these issues. 
The essays emerge from several national back- 
grounds. 

Part 2 of the May, 1955, issue of The American 
Journal of Sociology is devoted to an extremely 
valuable review of earlier and contemporary socio- 
logical studies of religion. Following a foreword by 
Everett C. Hughes, six papers are re-published from 
the files of this Journal, beginning with Simmel’s 
article of 1905 and concluding with one by Ellsworth 
Faris published in 1929. 

Bulletin du Centre D’Information de la Recherche 
d’Historie de France, Archives Nationales, 60, Rue 
des Francs, Bourgeois, Paris (3) contains a valu- 
able bibliography of all areas of contemporary his- 
torical work being done in France, including social 
and ecclesiastical history. 

The May 1955 issue of Marriage and Family 
Living is devoted to the problem of housing and 
community development. 

The Annals has this year developed two studies 
of major importance for sociology of religion. The 
first, Volume 297 (January, 1955), is devoted to 
“Ethical Standards and Professional Conduct,” with 
articles covering a wide range of the professions, 
including three on the question, “What is a Profes- 
sion?” Volume 298 (March 1955) focuses upon 
“Contemporary Africa, Trends and Issues.” A wide 
range of discussion covers historical, economic, 


political and social aspects of the contemporary 
situation on this important continent. 

The Congressional Digest, 34, 4 (April 1955) 
features debate over “The President’s New Military 
Reserve Plan’—a topic of deep interest to the 
religious community of this nation. 

Attention may be called to The International Re- 
view of Criminal Policy published bi-annually by the 
United Nations. Material is presented in English, 
French and Spanish, with summaries of each article 
in the other two languages. 

Christianity and Society is published by an organ- 
ization of Christian clergymen and laymen, mostly 
Protestants, named Christian Action. The spring 
1955 issue, for example, contains the following 
articles: Reinhold Niebuhr and Richard Fagley, 
“Conversation: On the Evanston Assembly’s Inter- 
national Affairs Report ;” W. Stringfellow, “Chris- 
tianity and Law: The Fifth Amendment Contro- 
versy and the Vindication of the Law;” Van A. 
Harvey, “Toward an Ethic of Leisure,” and others. 

International Review of Missions, XLIV, 173 
(Jan. 1955) contains an 81 page, around-the-world 
survey of 1954 developments in Christian missions, 
Protestant and Catholic. 

Henri Desroche, “Areas and Methods of a Soci- 
ology of Religion: The Work of G. Le Bras,” The 
Journal of Religion, XXXV, 1 (Jan. 1955). E. L. 
Sheppard has provided this English translation of 
an important article by Desroche, who worked with 
Le Bras. A summary of Le Bras’ method and a bib- 
liography of his work are included. 

Religion and Health, 4, 5 (June 1955) contains 
an article by Raimundo de Ovies, “Alcoholism and 
Religion,” and a review of W. E. Oates, “Religious 
Factors in Mental Illness.” 


II. Social and Religious Theory 


Henrik F. Infield, “The Significance of the 
Sociology of Cooperation,” Cooperative Living, VI, 
1 (Fall, 1954). This is an address delivered at the 
opening of the First General Assembly of the 
International Council for Research in the Sociology 
of Cooperation at Paris in September, 1954. A 
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RESEARCH ABSTRACTS 


thesis is that sociological science should assume 
greater ethical responsibility not so much by risking 
any change in rigorous scientific method, but by 
shifting to a study of cooperation as its paramount 
task. 

Henry M. Oliver, Jr., “Attitudes Toward Market 
and Political Self-Interest,” Ethics, LXV, 3 (April, 
1955). Mr. Oliver analyzes carefully what might be 
achieved in political and economic fields “through 
greater private good will and the abandonment of 
the dual moral standard,” i.e., the assumption that 
political leaders are “under obligation to protect 
the public interest, whereas market participants act 
as private persons, hence are not under such an 
obligation.” He compares fruitfully several moral 
aspects of market and political activity. 

Christopher Dawson, “The Outlook for Chris- 
tian Culture Today,” Cross Currents, V,2 (Spring 
1955). Christian Culture is here seen as one in which 
“The social way of life is based on the Christian 
faith’—a way of life “with a tradition behind it, 
which has embodied itself in institutions and which 
involves moral standards and principles.” Seculari- 
zation arises “not from the loss of faith, but from 
the loss of social interest in the world of faith.” The 
chaos of the past 40 years provides a new historical 
setting in which Christian culture may again become 
more dominant in the external culture of the modern 
world. 

John C. Bennett, “Is There a Special Affinity be- 
tween Christianity and Democracy?” The Congre- 
gational Quarterly, XXXIII, 2 (April 1955). After 
carefully defining what he means by democracy, Dr. 
Bennett concurs with Karl Barth in finding intrinsic 
connections between Christianity and constitutional 
democracy. He warns, however, that this conclusion 
is not obvious or identically applicable in all nations. 
He treats four difficulties often encountered in dis- 
cussions of this theme. 

Archibald MacLeish, “The Alternative,” The 
Yale Review, XLIV, 4 (June, 1955). This is an im- 
portant critical examination of Walter Lippmann’s 
significant book on a public philosophy. Mr. Mac- 
Leish fears this public philosophy represents a re- 
treat from liberalism’s devotion to genuine indi- 
vidual freedom. Mr. Lippmann has a brief rejoinder 
in the same issue. This reviewer does not hesitate 
to propose this discussion as must reading for all 
religionists concerned about the crucial freedom- 
order problem. Justice William O. Douglas also 
reviews Walter Lippmann’s “Public Philosophy” in 
The Progressive, 19, 6 (June 1955) spring book 
issue. 

William M. Baxter, “The Relationship of Faith 
to Sexual Morality,” The Journal of Pastoral Care, 
IX, 2 (Summer ,1955). “The problem discussed in 
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this paper is one of the many raised by the Kinsey 
Report.” Three points are developed: (1) The rel- 
evance and validity of a moral structure, (2) The 
meaning of a moral structure in relation to our faith, 
and (3) The significance of our faith in relation to 
a moral structure and to our whole lives. 

Christopher Dawson, “Toynbee’s Study of His- 
tory,” International Affairs, XXXI, 2 (April, 
1955). Mr. Dawson acknowledges significant values 
in this “telescopic survey” of the whole field of 
history, and he agrees that the study of history 
“ought to include the study of civilizations.” He 
further concurs that “‘civilization exists to serve 
religion and not religion to serve civilization.” This 
brief review also contains a number of critical judg- 
ments, including a questioning of Toynbee’s sche- 
mata for studying religion and a plea for more 
“microscopic technique of anthropological and his- 
torical research.” 

Ernest W. LeFever, “The Protestant Nonpoliti- 
cal Approach to Politics,” The Christian Scholar, 
XXVIII, 2 (June, 1955). He analyzes the Protes- 
tant nonpolitical approach to politics—an approach 
which irresponsibly centers upon moralistic patterns 
of conduct in such areas as liquor and gambling, 
rather than upon basic political and social issues. 
Theological and nontheological “roots” of this ap- 
proach are treated, as well as four of the conse- 
quences. He recognizes that “not all Protestant 
leaders are non-political and many non-Protestants 
are.” 

F. W. Dillistone, “Christianity and Communica- 
tion,” Canadian Journal of Theology, I, 1 (April, 
1955). Dr. Dillistone examines the Christian Gospel 
in its modes for being seen and heard; then he urges 
imaginative experimentation with communicative 
media—television, radio, cartoons, etc.—for new 
channels of communication. 

T. M. Heron, “Moral Re-Armament,” Christian 
News-Letter, 3, 2 (April, 1955). This article criti- 
cizes a report of the Social and Industrial Council 
of the Church Assembly [Anglican] on Moral Re- 
Armament. Mr. Heron calls for more development 
of a Christian Sociology which can do effectively the 
type of study this Council tries to do. The editorial 
section contains discussion of his attempt to de- 
lineate a “Christian Sociology.” 

Nathan Glazer, “Four Rabbis in Search of Amer- 
ican Judaism,” Commentary, 19, 2 (Feb., 1955). 
Here we find a penetrating summary of a quest 
by Judaism for its religious and cultural mission in 
American life. The study is developed by evaluating 
the ministries of four distinguished rabbis to Bos- 
ton’s Temple Israel from 1854 to 1954. A significant 
Jewish pilgrimage is traced from extreme 19th 
Century liberalism up to the questions now being 
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faced by Rabbi Gittelsohn in response to “. . . the 
intellectual challenge presented to American Jews 
by their age-old religion.” 

The April 1955 issue of The Ecumenical Review, 
published by the World Council of Churches, is 
devoted to articles on the relations of Christianity 
to Judaism. Biblical, theological and cultural factors 
are carefully treated, growing out of discussions last 
summer at the Evanston Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches on the concern of the 
Church for the Jewish people. 

Walter G. Muelder, “The Attack on the Social 
Gospel,” The Socialist Call, XXIII, 6 (June, 1955). 
Dean Muelder examines briefly three forces tending 
to immobilize the churches from constructive efforts 
in social reconstruction: “The quiet accommodation 
of the churches to social economic forces over a 
twenty-five year period; the ideological and theo- 
logical criticism of social gospel perspectives; and 
the organized attacks of reactionary fronts through 
relentless propaganda.” 

Robert E. Fitch, “Piety and Politics in President 
Eisenhower,” The Antioch Review, XV, 2 (June, 
1955). This analysis, differing in certain major 
points from the approach of William Miller in The 
Reporter (July 7, 1953), finds “Significant correla- 
tion between Eisenhower’s piety and his political 
action.” A piety which provides a “culture for per- 
sons, but not a discipline for society.” There is also 
a treatment of Christian piety and the profession of 
arms, as well as of piety and of the ‘typical hero in 
democracy. 

Rosalie and Murray Wax, “The Vikings and the 
Rise of Capitalism,” The American Journal of So- 
ciology, LXI, 1 (July, 1955). The authors question 
what they regard as implications in Max Weber’s 
study of the pre-Christian European economy 
wherein that economy was characterized as being 
“folkish and irrational.” They find that “Viking 
literature reveals a remarkably individualistic and 
rational people, spiritually kin to Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” 

The Reverend J. W. Simonds, “Religion, Culture 
and Intelligence,” The Catholic Mind, LIII, iiii 
(July, 1955). The Catholic author here makes his 
criticism of a symposium conducted by the Partisan 
Review in four of its issues during 1949. The sym- 
posium was entitled “Religion and the Intellectuals.” 

Pierre Poujol, “Le ‘Materialisme’ dé Jesus,” 
Christianisme Social, 63, 5-6 (May-June, 1955). 
This is a vigorous contention that Marx and Engels 
never understood the elemental materialism of Jesus, 
wherein he was deeply concerned for a spirituality 
which appreciated the proper meaning and signifi- 
cance of man’s physical needs. 
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III. Analyses of Social Institutions Related to 
Sociology of Religion 


Emiliana P. Noether, “Political Catholicism in 
France and Italy,” The Yale Review, XLIV, 4 
(June 1955). This is a historical review of the recent 
past, focused upon some of the complex problems 
faced by political Catholicism in France and Italy 
in its attempt to represent “all economic and social 
classes in society because the bond uniting them is 
common membership in a religious body.” 

Philip Friedman, “The Jewish Badge and the 
Yellow Star in the Nazi Era,” Historia Judaica, 
XVII, 1 (April, 1955). This is a historical descrip- 
tion of this frightful period when Nazi leaders 
sought many devices for marking and humiliating 
Jews. 

Jack Garlington, “Culture in Our Town”, The 
Western Humanities Review, 1X, 2 (Spring, 1955). 
The author addresses himself to the problem of the 
vast gulf existing between “Everyman and the in- 
tellectual,” citing the stuffy aloofness of two “cul- 
tured” persons in a pioneering Western town, the 
Hedonistic indifference to culture of the modern 
nouveau riche, and the snobbish superiority of cer- 
tain intellectuals. Without calling for any populari- 
zation of authentic aesthetic expression, he holds 
that “there is a time for Olivier’s Henry V anda 
time for Joan Crawford ...a time for Aaron 
Copland and a time for boogie-woogie.” 

“Box score of business bigness,” Fortune, (July, 
1955). Here is a brief description of the 500 largest 
U.S. industrial companies, their worth, market 
positions, profits and degree of dominance—infor- 
mation of concern to any religious interpretation of 
the economic scene. 

John Brown, “The Cause and Effects of Mc- 
Carthyism,” The Political Quarterly, XXVI, 2 
(April-June, 1955). This English observer fears 
little can be done to avoid sporatic outbursts in the 
United States of some kind of McCarthyism. His 
historical survey shows that “Waves of suspicion 
have been sweeping over the United States for gen- 
erations and have often resulted in excesses worse 
than mid-twentieth-century McCarthyism.” He cites 
a number of conditions and causes for such a phe- 
nomenon in this nation. 

W. Bruce Bell, “Everybody’s Parish,” The Crisis, 
62, 3 (March, 1955). This is a historical sketch of 
the incidents whereby New York’s famous The Little 
Church Around the Corner achieved its tradition of 
interracial membership. The leadership of Dr. 
George H. Houghton is recognized. He was pastor 
there during the mid-nineteenth century. This issue 
of The Crisis also has an article, “Racially Inclusive 
Churches—A Progress Report,” reprinted from the 
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organ of the National Council of Churches, National 
Council Outlook. 

American Journal of Public Health, 45, 5 (May, 
1955) contains in Part 1 the article by Dr. Jonas E. 
Salk, “Vaccination Against Paralytic Poliomyelitis 
Performance and Prospects’—his famous Ann 
Arbor report. Part 2 of this Volume reports the 
“Evaluation of the 1954 Field Trials of Poliomyeli- 
tis Vaccine.” 

Seward Hiltner, and others, “Pastoral Sym- 
posium: A Case of Adultery,” Pastoral Psychology, 
6, 54 and 55 (May-June, 1955). Seven discussant 
counsellors share their insights and evaluations re- 
garding how a pastor handled a case where he 
chanced to discover two of his parishioners, in the 
act of adultery. 

A Feature “X,” “How Many Babies Should I 
Have?”, America, 93, 12 (June, 1955). This is part 
of a discussion where Roman Catholic mothers 
share some of their personal and religious child- 
bearing and birth control problems. 


Race Problems and Desegregation 


Vincent Auriol, “Collective Advice on Problems 
of Prejudice and Discrimination,” United Nations 
Review I, 11 (May, 1955). A brief report by the 
chairman of a new type of conference on these 
crucial problems arranged by the Economic and 
Social Council of the U.N. Representatives from 
about 90 non-governmental organizations, repre- 
senting “Catholic, Jewish, Protestant, Moslem and 
Hindu faiths. ... The legal and teaching profes- 
sions, and the labor unions, management, office 
workers, war veterans, political science, the dental 
and medical professions, the literary world and the 
social sciences” met at Geneva to formulate common 
purposes. Mr. Auriol concludes that the meeting 
made significant contributions to the struggle 
against prejudice and discriminatory practices 
everywhere in the world. 

“Do Mixed Schools Really Work?” U.S. News 
and World Report, XXXVIII, 23 (June 10, 1955). 
This strives to give a factual report describing one 
year of desegregation in the schools of Washington, 
D. C. There are also suggestions for school boards 
and the text of the May 31 decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Frank P. Graham, “The Need for Wisdom—Two 
Suggestions for Carrying Out the Supreme Court’s 
Decision Against Segregation”, The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, 31, 2 (Spring, 1955). “Must” 
reading from this distinguished Southerner counsel- 
ing procedural wisdom which can steer this nation 
between “those who would require immediate com- 
plete integration in all communities” and “those who 
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would use time as a tactic of deliberate non-compli- 
ance.” The essay includes historical perspectives, 
guiding principles, and specific suggestions. 

C. Arnold Anderson, “Inequalities in Schooling 
in the South,” The American Journal of Sociology, 
LX, 6 (May, 1955) Part I. In his abstract of the 
article is the following: “School attainment varies 
widely within the population of the South: among 
states, between farm and city dwellers, and between 
whites and Negroes ... Educational programs 
following desegregation will have to take account 
of school systems with wide differences in the prac- 
tice of racial discrimination.” 


Marzist Communism 


Samuel Kucherov, “Communism vs. Peasantry in 
the Soviet Union,” Political Science Quarterly, 
LXX, 2 (June, 1955). Starting with Malenkov’s 
dramatic statement, February 8, 1955, of resignation 
from his chairmanship of the USSR Council of 
Ministers because of his responsibility for the un- 
satisfactory state of affairs in agriculture, Mr. 
Kucherov draws together some historical evidence 
for his thesis that “antagonism between communism 
and peasantry is deeply routed in communism itself.” 
What might this say to the Chinese situation? 

Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., “ ‘Competitive Coexist- 
ence’ and the Communist Challenge in Italy,” Polit- 
ical Science Quarterly, LXX, 2 (June, 1955). This 
is an examination of the United States’ new cold- 
war strategy of “competitive coexistence,” including 
emphasis upon economic aid, as that strategy is re- 
lated to political and economic aspects of the Italian 
situation. Some careful predictions are made on the 
basis of the author’s assumptions. 

“Satellite Bookshelf,” News From Behind the 
Iron Curtain, 3, 2 (Feb., 1954). Here is a review of 
three widely read novels in satellite nations designed 
to show how aartistic possibilities in these authors 
are imprisoned within the official line of the Party. 

Walter Z. Laqueur, “The Appeal of Communism 
in the Middle East,” The Middle East Journal, 9, 1 
(Winter, 1955). The writer warns that Communism 
has certain appeals and could become serious, if 
the religious hierarchy of these traditional lands was 
to become radically altered. The importance of 
future economic developments is recognized. 


IV. Cultural Anthropological Research 


Marian W. Smith, “Shamanism in the Shaker 
Religion of Northwest America,” Man, LIV (Au- 
gust, 1954). The author describes an indigenous 
American Indian Shaker Sect still existent in 
Washington and Oregon. The group has Christian 
characteristics, but also recognizes the role of 
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shamans and their power for good and evil. 

M. A. Jaspan, “Negro Culture in Southern Africa 
Before European Conquest,” Science and Society, 
XIX, 3 (Summer, 1955). The author points to the 
lack of attention paid, up to the present time, by 
cultural historians, sociologists, and anthropologists 
to the medieval history and culture of the Bantu 
peoples of South Africa. He summarizes some of the 
scientific knowledge now available. Interestingly 
enough, none of his summary refers to any element 
of religion in the earlier history of these peoples. 

Edward Norbeck, “Yakudoshi, A Japanese Com- 
plex of Supernaturalistic Beliefs,” Southwestern 
Journal of Anthropology, II, 2 (Summer, 1955). 
The author finds inadequate treatment in Western 
writings of yakudoshi—the assumption that there 
are certain years in the human life span when man 
is liable to great misfortune. He documents many 
practices to avoid or weaken such dangers. 

Shelomo Dov Goitein, “Portrait of a Yemenite 
Weavers’ Village,” Jewish Social Studies, XVII, 1 
(Jan., 1955). This is reporting on a “pilot project for 
linguistically-based ethnographic research among 
Israel’s Oriental immigrants.” The study focuses 
upon a Yemenite Village of weaver-farmers who 
emigrated to Israel in 1950 from al-Gades in Lower 
Yemen. All communication with the outside world 
is in Hebrew and within the community an Arabic 
vernacular is still used by the older generation. 

Irene Grutter, “Arabische Bestattungsbraiiche in 
friihislamischer Zeit,” Der Islam, 31, 2-3 (Sept., 
1954). A detailed study of Hadit literature for 
further knowledge of Muslim burial customs in 
earliest Arabic life, both in such centers as Medina 
and Mecca and in Bedouin village life. 

S. B. Samadi, “Some Aspects of the Theory of 
the State and the Administration Under the Abba- 
sids,” Islamic Culture, XXIX, 2 (April, 1955). 
This essay contains both a historical summary of 
the development, from earliest Muslim history, of 
government in the Abbasid empire, and a discus- 
sion of the administrative machinery in that state. 

Anthropos, 49, 3-4 (1954) has several articles in 
the field of religion covering a wide range of human 
experience: A. Gerstner, “Die glaubensmaaszige 
Einstellung der Wewak-Boiken-Leute zu den 
Krankheiten und deren Heilung (Nordost-Neu- 
guinea)”; C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf, “Religious 
Beliefs and Ritual Practices of the Minyong 
Abors”; K. Lussey und A. Engelberger, “Religidse 
Anschauungen und Brauche bei den Wapogoro” 
(Schlusz).” 

Roger le Tourneau, “Social Change in the Muslim 
Cities of North Africa,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, LX, 6 (May, 1955) Part I. “Moderniza- 
tion affects not only the ecology of the North 


African [Tunisia and Morocco] but also the occu- 
pational structure and is transforming what was 
originally a classless society. Correspondingly there 
is developing a new and marginal mentality, ex- 
pressed in a new literature.” 

Prodipto Roy, “The Sacred Cow in India,” Rural 
Sociology, 20, 1 (March, 1955). This is both a his- 
torical description and a contemporary evaluation of 
religious, social and political factors involved in this 
traditional religious concept. 


V. Empirical Research 


Werner Cohn, “Jehovah’s Witnesses as a Pro- 
letarian Movement,” The American Scholar, 24, 3 
(Summer, 1955). Utilizing Toynbee’s characteriza- 
tion of “proletarian” to describe a “movement which 
lies in, but is not of, a given society” i.e., which 
utilizes but does not participate in social institutions, 
Mr. Cohn summarizes here a more extensive study 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses, compared with certain 
totalitarian and Zionest fanatical movements. 

Richard Bardolph, “The Distinguished Negro in 
America—1770-1936,” The American Historical 
Review, LX, 3 (April 1955). The author adds to 
the 89 Negroes sketched in the Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, which is 6-10 of 1% of the 14,285 
persons listed, 126 additional names chosen by him- 
self. He provides a careful study of these 215 Negro 
leaders, their fields of work, handicaps and achieve- 
ments. 

C. F. Schmidt and M. D. VanArsdol, Jr., “Com- 
pleted and Attempted Suicides,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 20, 3 (June, 1955). “This paper is 
an attempt to formulate a series of generalizations 
concerning suicidal behavior based on all completed 
and attempted suicides recorded in Seattle, Wash- 
ington during the five-year period, 1948 to 1952.” 
468 cases of completed and 1055 of attempted suicide 
are examined. Religious background is not one of 
the components here tested. 

Géza Révész, “Age and Achievement,” The Hib- 
bert Journal, LIII, 3 (April, 1955). This sum- 
marizes three periods of achievement—youth, 
middle age, old age—in the lives of many famous 
men. The author concludes that “every gifted man 
has a chance, not only to maintain in his old age the 
level to which he has previously attained, but to 
climb to still further heights.” This assumes, of 
course, that physical and spiritual disorders do not 
block such possibilities. 

Eliezer Whartman, “Attitudes of American 
Rabbis on Zionism and Israel,” Jewish Social 
Studies, XVII, 2 (April, 1955). The summary of 
108 returned questionnaires (from 300 mailed) from 
Orthodox, Conservative and Reform rabbis con- 
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taining 30 questions covering the field of Zionism, 
the Diaspora and opinions about the future of re- 
lationships between American and Israelite Jewry. 

Glenn M. Vernon, “An Inquiry into the Scalabil- 
ity of Church Orthodoxy,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 39, 5 (May-June, 1955). Religious 
orthodoxy is here used to include two types of 
behavior: (1) overt behavior, such as attend- 
ance at church meetings, (2) covert behavior, 
such as adherence to church dogma. The study is 
based upon a questionnaire covering 194 members of 
a Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in 
Idaho. 

Katherine and Charles H. George, “Roman 
Catholic Sainthood and Social Status,” The Journal 
of Religion, XXXV, 2 (April, 1955). The authors 
study the social status of 2494 Roman Catholic 
saints within a broad spectrum of upper, middle and 
lower classes to inquire if there is any correlation 
between “status in the City of God of those saints 
who had come to be recognized as first citizens of 
the City of God.” They found 78% were members 
of the upper class, 17% of the middle class, and 5% 
members of the lower class. The greatest deviation 
from this configuration occurred in the first, eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Walter H. Clark, “A Study of Some of the 
Factors Leading to Achievement and Creativity, 
with Special Reference to Religious Skepticism and 
Belief,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 41, first 
half (February, 1955). On the basis of his hypothe- 
sis that human achievement and creativity might 
issue from an ideal mean, involving a “balance be- 
tween belief and skepticism, with religious beliefs 
and attitudes supplying motivation and direction 
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while skepticism directs the attention toward new 
forms and discovery,” information gathered via 
questionnaires from 185 alumni of Williams and 
Middlebury college and from 116 persons in Who’s 
Who is carefully assessed. 

Sidney J. Cutler, “A Review of the Statistical 
Evidence on the Association between Smoking and 
Lung Cancer,” Journal of the American Statistical 
Association, 50, 270 (June, 1955). Here an official of 
the National Cancer Institute of the U.S. Public 
Health Service examines present statistical knowl- 
edge emerging from the facts that “during the first 
half of the 20th century lung cancer emerged from 
relative obscurity to become an important cause of 
death in at least a dozen countries,” and that dur- 
ing the last two decades “the rate of lung cancer 
mortality in the United States increased by 400 per 
cent.” 

B. B. Ringer and Y. Glock, “The Political Role 
of the Church as Defined by Its Parishioners,” The 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII, 4 (Winter, 
1954-5). The data were gathered from interviews 
with a sample of 1530 Episcopalians who returned 
questionnaires. One conclusion was that the “most 
committed church members were the least permis- 
sive toward the participation of the church in poli- 
tics.” 

M. B. Seidler and M. J. Ravitz, “A Jewish Peer 
Group,” The American Journal of Sociology, LXI, 1 
(July, 1955). They analyze a group in which they, 
the authors, have been members since early adoles- 
cence, finding that the “greater the peer group’s 
integration and cohesion, the more will it usurp the 
role of the family in the socialization process.” 
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Book Reviews 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Creative Encounter. By Howarp 
THURMAN. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 153 pages. $2.00. 


This work by a well known Christian mys- 
tic is described by him as “the testimony of a 
personal quest,” and contains the Merrick 
Lectures given at Ohio Wesleyan University 
in 1954. It deals with the meaning of reli- 
gious experience, which is defined as an en- 
counter with God, “the finding of man by 
God and of God by man.” In the awareness 
of meeting God the individual is exposed to 
direct knowledge of ultimate meaning, in 
which all that he is “becomes clear as imme- 
diate and often distinct revelation,” and he 
finds a clue to all levels of reality and dimen- 
sions of time. Like Moses’s experience with 
the burning bush it may arise in the normal 
course of events, but the experience itself is 
never casual, and always demands a volitional 
response. Prayer and suffering play impor- 
tant roles in the discipline of preparation for 
the climacticevent. When ready, God touches 
both the spirit and the will and a new dimen- 
sion enters the experience which gives in- 
sight into transcendent meanings and pur- 
poses and calls for a response of personal 
commitment. 

A question is raised concerning the gen- 
uineness of the experience. To be valid it 
must be subject to understanding and related 
to the ongoing processes of life. Observable 
consequences become apparent in the life of 
the individual. The first of these is a new 
focal point for living expressed in the sur- 
render of the self to God in which one ac- 
quires a purpose that extends beyond his own 
private ends and new power is released within 
his being. Such surrender is also marked by 


earnest desire to become like God, to achieve 
a goodness characterized by wholeness, lack 
of tension and absence of fear. God becomes 
the custodian of conscience. One will still 
confront a conflict in loyalty between the de- 
mands of his society and those of God, and 
the question arises how to distinguish the 
latter. Here the life and teachings of Jesus 
become significant as the word made flesh. 
The mind that was in him is seen to be an 
expression of the mind of God. A further 
effect of the experience will be organic 
changes in the structure of the nervous sys- 
tem itself. New neurological patterns sup- 
plant old behaviour systems until the body 
becomes not only an evidence, but also a 
supporter of religious experience. 

The two final chapters deal with the inner 
and the outer need for love. Several studies 
are reviewed to the effect that the absence of 
tender loving care in infants and children 
inevitably results in stunted and twisted per- 
sonalities. “The need for love is an essential 
element in the structure of personality.” At 
the adult level it takes the form of the need 
for being understood and accepted. All other 
experiences of love are simply preparatory 
for the religious experience in which is pro- 
vided a sense of the ultimate worth of the 
individual as a private person. In the en- 
counter, however, nothing of the self is dis- 
guised or hidden. The recognition of un- 
worthy elements in one’s nature which hinder 
free communication creates a crisis, in which 
it becomes evident that the things which stand 
between the self and its full exposure to the 
love of God must be eradicated. The expe- 
rience itself creates the desire to give them 
up. “No man can look on God’s face and 
remain as he was.” 

What of the effect of the experience on the 
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social context in which the individual lives? 
The first obligation of the recipient is to apply 
the insights received to the problems of daily 
life, those of vocation, civic responsibility, the 
church, and all relations with other people. 
The awareness of the supreme worth of indi- 
viduals regardless of status, race or class will 
be the dominant control in all these relations. 

Some readers may be surprised at the au- 
thor’s interpretation of the place and function 
of Jesus in the religious experience. He is 
the great exemplar of the creative possibilities 
within the divine encounter. He brings to 
light the full wealth of the relationship. But 
as the second party to the encounter he is 
man, not God. To identify Jesus, rather than 
God, as the other principal in the relationship 
is to introduce an exclusive character into 
the religious experience and an element of 
divisiveness which may have disastrous re- 
sults. 

This book combines poetic charm with pro- 
found insight. While the lectures may not 
contribute anything strikingly new to our 
knowledge of the nature of religious experi- 
ence, they certainly bring the reader reas- 
surance as to its reality and supreme worth. 

ARTHUR C, WICKENDEN 


Miami University 


READINGS IN CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Christian Ethics. Edited with Introductions 
by Watpo BeacH and H. Ricwarp NIE- 
BpuHR. New York: Ronald Press, 1955. 
viii + 496 pages. $5.00. 


Professor Waldo Beach of Duke and Pro- 
fessor H. Richard Niebuhr of Yale have filled 
a great need by providing a carefully chosen 
selection of readings in Christian ethics, to- 
gether with substantial introductions to these 
materials. The result is an extremely solid 
but unusually readable book which should 
have wide appeal as a text. While it is de- 
signed primarily for undergraduates, it will 
doubtlessly be quite useful in seminary work 
as well. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge—2 volumes 
(SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES TO 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge) 


$13.50 
(after Dec. 31, 1955: $15) 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Albert Hyma 
Theodore G. 


Lefferts A. Loetscher 
Elmer E. Flack 
Bruce M. Metzger 


Raymond W. Albright 
Wm. A. Mueller 


Edwin E, Calverley 


Andrew K. Rule 
Andrew W. Blackwood 
Georges A. Barrois 


More Than 


2500 contributors @1,200 double-column pages 


@ 1,000,000 words 
Write for New Brochure! 
Sold by: all booksellers 


Published by: BAKER BOOK HOUSE 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 


The conviction underlying this volume of 
readings in the “sources of the living tradi- 
tion” is that the concerns of ethics are basi- 
cally theological issues, i.e., “faiths about the 
nature of God and man which lie behind hu- 
man actions as their source and sanction” 
(p. 3). The great recurring themes of Chris- 
tian ethical thought are traced in such a way 
as to make their vitality and contemporary 
relevance clear. 

Professors Beach and Niebuhr have wisely 
chosen to present considerable “blocks of ma- 
terial” from a relatively small number of 
“representative thinkers” rather than an an- 
thology of more numerous but briefer selec- 
tions (p. iv). Separate chapters are devoted 
to Clement of Alexandria, Augustine, Aqui- 
nas, Luther, Calvin, Butler, Wesley, Ed- 
wards, Kierkegaard, and Rauschenbusch. 
Others deal with the ethics of the early 
church, monasticism, mysticism, Puritanism, 
and Quakerism. Professor Niebuhr has as- 
sumed the responsibility for the sections deal- 
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ing with Luther, Calvin, and Edwards. In 
addition, he has contributed what is in many 
ways the basic chapter on biblical ethics. Pro- 
fessor Beach has assumed the responsibility 
for the remaining materials, including the 
concluding chapter on “Current Trends,” in 
which he describes some of the major direc- 
tions in contemporary Christian ethical 
thought and relates them to the historical 
traditions from which they stem. 

The editors have succeeded well in tying 
the various chapters and themes together in 
a unified pattern. Thus, Wesley’s doctrine 
of perfection is related to “the Biblical motif 
that the Kingdom of God is both gift and de- 
mand and that grace does not dispense with 
law” (p. 360). Two or three minor discrep- 
ancies in interpretation occur in the treatment 
of Calvin; however, these differences are 
very rare. For example, Niebuhr seems to 
reject both the characterization of Calvin's 
ethics as an “intra-worldly asceticism” 
(pp. 272-3) and the popular interpretation of 
Calvin’s doctrine of human depravity as im- 
plying total badness (p. 271), whereas Beach 
seems to approve both descriptions (pp. 364, 
449), 

Of especial interest and importance to 
those who may be looking for a more suitable 
text in Christian ethics is the extent to which 
the editors have succeeded in “rubbing shoul- 
ders” with the college students and making 
theology and ethical theory relevant to their 
interests and concerns. 

It remains to be noted that the editors have 
included éxplanatory materials where needed 
to identify unfamiliar names and terms 
(Pharisees, Gnosticism) ; they have cleared 
up many common misconceptions that hinder 
an understanding of the subject matter (p. 37 
re Romans); and they have enhanced the 
usefulness of the volume by adding to each 
chapter suggestions for further reading. 

E. CLINTON GARDNER 


Candler School of Theology 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Christian Theology: An Ecumenical Ap- 
proach. By WALTER MarSHALL Horton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. xii 
+ 304 pages. $3.75. 


This book is not for “those who love flow- 
ers but hate Botany” (people who claim to 
see “‘little difference” in the churches but 
hardly participate theologically in the Ecu- 
menical Movement). Horton’s main contri- 
bution is to bring us closer to the center of 
ecumenical thinking, where relevant theolog- 
ical questions are consciously raised and in- 
telligently discussed. His chapters reflect the 
major concerns of ecumenicity today. 

According to his own inference, this work 
is not a “full-fledged system of theology” (p. 
78 n.), but as a text-book in systematic the- 
ology it is adequate for both seminary and 
college, especially if the class procedure sug- 
gested on page 279 is followed. Additional 
help is provided in the splendid references 
and questions for each chapter. 

Horton’s avowed purpose is to help Amer- 
ican Protestants—particularly students of 
theology—“shape and reshape their convic- 
tions in conversation with Christians from 
other areas and other church traditions” 
(p. xi). His method is to ask three questions 
of each cardinal doctrine, namely: (1) What 
is the universal (“ecumenical”) human prob- 
lem underlying this doctrine? (2) What is 
the universal Christian answer to this prob- 
lem, so far as there is agreement? and (3) 
What are the principal disagreements which 
obscure the Christian answer to this partic- 
ular problem ? 

Chapter II is a good example of this pro- 
cedure and the results obtainable. After stat- 
ing the problem of religious knowledge and 
reviewing the Christian consensus concerning 
knowledge of God, he treats the unresolved 
issues—such as the sources of authority in 
man’s knowledge of God—in terms of the 
Catholic positions (Roman and non-Roman) 
and the Protestant positions (Conservative, 
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Liberal, Radical and Neo-Orthodox). Amer- 
ican Protestants, especially, will discover a 
wealth of insight into the Old, Roman, and 
Anglo-Catholic, and Eastern Orthodox po- 
sitions. 

Although the main feature is Horton’s per- 
sonal acquaintance with ecumenical discus- 
sions and pronouncements. of the second 
quarter of this century (note, particularly, 
his last two chapters), almost as impressive 
is his familiarity with extra-biblical Hebrew 
thought (p. 155), Biblical theology (p. 253 
ff.), early Church controversies (p. 183 ff.), 
Reformation history (p. 234), American re- 
ligious thought (p. 192), philosophical de- 
velopments (p. 248 ff.), and world religions 
(p. 171). 

Necessarily, numerous viewpoints are pre- 
sented. Most attention, however, is given to 
Aulén, Brunner, Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
and Tillich, with DeWolf, the Boston Uni- 
versity “neo-liberal,” being accorded the 
greatest deference. 

As comprehensive as Horton’s approach 
is, his own opinions emanate from his selec- 
tivity. For example, his review of Brunner’s 
The Misunderstanding of the Church echoes 
the following judgment: “The Ecumenical 
Movement is right in its aspiration to recover 
the unity of the broken Body of Christ; but 
if it tries to do so by merging the existing 
church institutions in one great institution, 
it will repeat the error of Rome and miss its 
mark” (p. 226). 

Two further comments are suggested by 
this quotation. First, Horton—while Prot- 
estant—makes a conscientious effort to pro- 
tect the Roman Catholic positions from “dis- 
tortions” of other conscientious Protestants. 
As mediator, he shares honors with Metho- 
dists in America and Anglicans in Europe 
(see p. 229). And, secondly, Horton facili- 
tates the reading of his work by italicizing 
key words. This device, plus a discriminating 
choice of sub-topics, several original histor- 
ical schemes, and simple diagrams in his in- 
troductory chapter, enhance the probability 


The heritage 
bequeathed to us by 
the founding fathers 

of Protestantism 


THE PROTESTANT 
TRADITION 


by J. S. Whale 


A MAGNIFICENTLY inspiring book 
that shows us what we owe to: 


Luther —the revolutionary genius 
who led the way 
Calvin — the great statesman and 
theologian of the reformed tradition 
The Sectarians — the 16th and 17th 
century Protestants who moved 
toward all the separate sects we 
count as Protestant today 
Finally, in sharp, cogent terms, Dr 
Whale considers the question—Where 
does Protestantism go from here? 
The modern issues of tolerance and 
intolerance, the conflict between 
Church and State, and the need for 
unity in the Church find an eloquent 
spokesman in this lively and provo- 
cative thinker. 


$3.75, at your bookseller’s 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 


of Christian Theology’s becoming a widely 
used reference and text-book. 


Ray M. ALLEN 
Wofford College 
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Trends and Frontiers in Religious Thought. 
By L. Harotp DeWo tr. Nashville: Na- 
tional Methodist Student Movement, 1955. 
139 pages. $1.50. 


Boston University’s Professor DeWolf, 
who can be both persuasive (The Religious 
Revolt Against Reason) and comprehensive 
(A Theology of the Living Church), here 
demonstrates his ability to be ingenious and 
lucid. Although the book is designed par- 
ticularly for the inquiring college youth, I 
believe it would have an appeal to those older 
persons for whom the word “theology” is a 
sort of scare-word. The six chapters are 
modified lectures delivered originally to a na- 
tional meeting of the Methodist Student 
Workers Association, and the style—as every 
reviewer is obligated to say of the recorded 
lecture—is loose and occasionally repetitious. 
Yet if not always concise, the author is clear 
in an area where clarity is by far the greater 
desideratum. 

Following a general analysis of our soci- 
ety’s present mood, Mr. DeWolf reviews the 
strengths and weaknesses of three broad the- 
ological orientations : liberal and naturalistic, 
fundamentalist, and neo-orthodox. Recog- 
nizing the dangers of “‘theologizing by labels” 
(p. 29), the author honestly endeavors to 
give full credit to the diversity within each 
group. The difficulties inherent in such sum- 
mary generalization are, of course, recognized 
by all—except perhaps by those who are 
never moved to generalize. Though Mr. De- 
Wolf’s sympathies are well-known, he criti- 
cizes the liberal position sharply and praises 
some aspects of fundamentalism readily ; 
those of neo-orthodox persuasion (it is still 
a “reaction’’) will be least satisfied as the au- 
thor finds himself hard pressed to elaborate 
on its constructive contributions. The two 
final chapters on “Old and New Agreements” 
and “The Road Ahead,” though not purport- 
ing to be a revelation of the future, analyze 
trends in a way that is much more positive 
and promising than, for example, the pros- 
pect envisioned thirty years ago by K. Lake 


in The Religion of Yesterday and Tomorrow. 
This little volume is an inviting, highly 
useful guide both to the main highways and 
to the frontiers of contemporary religious 
thought. My copy has already started on its 
rounds. 
Epwin S. GAUSTAD 
Shorter College 


The Meaning of the Creative Act. By Nico- 
LAS BerRDYAEV. Trans. by DoNnaLp A. 
Lowriz. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955. 344 pages. $4.00. 


Although written in 1914, this is perhaps 
Berdyaev’s basic and most important effort. 
He suggests that we concentrate upon the 
urgent Christian task of discovering a true 
Christological anthropology for such is not 
to be found either in the early Fathers or the 
moderns. The book is much more readable 
than some of his later ones. 

It is not easy to categorize Berdyaev. His 
criticisms of Plotinus and his mystical doc- 
trine of emanation on the ground that the 
latter involved submission to necessity will 
surely involve many students in a reappraisal, 
for Berdyaev has often been called a Neo- 
Platonist. 

Berdyaev’s acute discernment of the sig- 
nificance of his age issues in a plea for ad- 
venture in renouncing the bourgeois spirit. 
Here and there we find signs of the pre-revo- 
lutionary Russian ferment. In the midst of a 
fine critique of humanistic anthropology, 
which knows nothing creative in man and 
which sees man as a victim of necessity, Ber- 
dyaev condemns Marx who “denies human 
personality.” 

“Only he who is free creates” (p. 144). 
What a salutary note for the boring routine 
of modern technical life! The love “which 
burns up all necessity and gives freedom” 
(p. 151) is the antidote to all victimization. 
Love creates the new and is much more than 
the merely revolutionary which may be just 
a reaction against the old. In his own way, 
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Berdyaev sees the world under judgment: 
“Every state and every economy is essentially 
non-Christian and opposed to the Kingdom 
of God . . . The new social order will not 
be created from elements of the world, it will 
be created . . . out of nothing, from other 
sources which lie outside the world’s social 
evolution...” (p. 294). 

Here and there, of course, one finds highly 
controversial, not to say, wild, affirmations. 
We hear that souls are “divine” and “pre- 
existent” (p. 129). Again: “The individual- 
ism of the German reformation was barbaric 
. . . Luther and Kant are great barbarians” 
(p. 328). We are puzzled indeed when we 
read: “There is not one word in the gospel 
about creativeness.” The point however is 
clear, viz: “. . . if the ways of creativeness 
were indicated and justified in the Holy 
Scriptures, then creativeness would be obe- 
dience, which is to say that there would be no 
creativeness” (p. 97). There is a secret to 
creativeness . . . it is a work of the Spirit” 


(p. 98), for ‘what creativeness is, is inex- 
plicable” (p. 337). 


In the midst of the infinitely rewarding 
treatments of creativity in relation to Re- 
demption, Being, Sex, Love, Morals, one 
wonders as to whether something is lacking 
with regard to the grounding of all this in the 
fact that God alone is Creator. Berdyaev 
doesn’t sufficiently grapple with the radical 
and unique nature of God’s creative activity 
as the very possibility and source of the rather 
derived “creativity” of man. 

Here indeed is a call to strenuous adven- 
ture, going away beyond “the opportunistic 
adaptability to the bourgeois world . . . so 
characteristic of traditional Christian mor- 
als.” True Christiaz morality “must recog- 
nize the virtue of an insecure position.” Our 
ecumenically-minded generation will find 
much here to guide it : “Christianity does not 
permit a lowering of quality for the sake of 
quantity” (p. 261) ; “Christian oecumenicity 
has nothing in common with a democratic 
lowering of,values and qualities, with a bour- 
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geois sacrifice of creativeness for the sake of 
good order and well-being” (p. 266). 

A “creative epoch” must come, in which 
“the religious centre of gravity will be trans- 
ferred from the clerically-protective to the 
prophetically-creative” (p. 335). “Our ini- 
tiative towards a full realization of the crea- 
tive life must be bold and our clearing of the 
way for it must be merciless” (p. 337). 


DoNALD V. WADE 
Knox College, 
University of Toronto 


The Catholicity of Protestantism. Edited by 
R. NEwTon FLeEw and Rupert E. Davies. 
Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, n.d. 159 
pages. $1.75. 


Thirteen British scholars of the free 
churches combined efforts to produce this 
little volume. It is one volume in a series of 
three reports elicited by invitations from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The other two 
are Catholicity, contributed by representa- 
tives of “Catholic’’ Anglicanism, and a report 
entitled “The Fullness of Christ,” represent- 
ing Protestant or “evangelical” Anglicanism. 

Unfortunately, the writers of the present 
volume have permitted their work to be 
brought into a context which seriously dis- 
torts their Protestant answer to the question, 
“What is the true Church?” Instead of seek- 
ing common ground for an affirmative state- 
ment, they have devoted most of their 
attention to answering certain charges 
against Protestantism by the authors of Cath- 
olicity. Besides giving the whole a polemic 
and negative cast which seems strange under 
the attractive title, this purpose has led the 
writers implicitly to assume, with the Catho- 
lic critics of Protestantism, that unity of doc- 
trine and conformity to traditional orthodoxy 
are the most decisive criteria of catholicity. 
Moreover, it seems to be implied in some 
passages that the true norm of orthodoxy is 
agreement with “the formularies of the 
Church of England” (e.g., see p. 50). 
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Most of the proof consists of citations from 
Luther and Calvin which contradict the 
charges made by the “Catholic” Anglicans. 
It is not hard to show that there is a deep 
affinity between Calvin’s teaching and good 
Anglican doctrine, nor that Luther was me- 
dieval and Catholic as well as Protestant. 
Such demonstration would hardly have 
seemed the most convincing or attractive 
testimony to the validity of present Protes- 
tant Christianity, if the writers had been less 
preoccupied with the recent criticisms. 

However, there are places where the book 
rises above its dated and provincial setting 
to deliver a sound and stirring testimony. 
One of the best passages occurs at the very 
point which should have determined the 
course of the whole argument, namely in the 
explicit definition of “catholicity.” “It is the 
presence of the living Christ, recognized, 
adored and obeyed,” say the authors, 


which secures the catholicity of the church. Nothing 
else is necessary ; and if a Christian in whom Christ 
dwells by faith lives on an island which is otherwise 
entirely inhabited by devil-worshipping savages, the 
catholic Church is present in his person, for he 
represents both his Lord and the people of his Lord. 
For St. Paul, for St. Ignatius, for the Reformers, 
and for us, to be “in Christ” is to be in the Church 
(pp. 21-22). 


Such passages constitute the sound state- 
ment of Protestants’ true catholicity. It is a 
pity that they have been nearly hidden from 
view among the arguments about the con- 
formity of the Reformers to the same theo- 
logical orthodoxy formulated in the Articles 
and ritual of the Church of England. 

L. Harotp DEWOLF 

Boston University 


Man and His Tragic Life. By LAszLo VATAI. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
viii + 210 pages. $3.75. 


This work by a young Hungarian philos- 
opher is illustrated with characters from Dos- 
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toevsky’s novels. This is the principal inter- 
est and limitation of the work. 

With Dostoevsky, Vatai holds that the 
central problem in life is man. The proper 
understanding of man can only come through 
a subjective standpoint, which the Greeks 
and modern scientists fail to appreciate. 
Through the subjective standpoint we first 
see that man is in revolt against his limita- 
tions. He revolts through his reason, as Ivan 
Karamazov shows us. “Reason is evil be- 
cause it makes tragedy and suffering con- 
scious. Stupidity is good, and, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, honest because it hides from 
man his own essence: the tragic” (p. 45). 
“We have discovered that our human minds 
and our capacity for meaningful experience 
are of a completely different composition 
than the laws of nature” (p. 40). Man also 
revolts through passion, as the father of the 
Karamazov shows us. Passion reveals more 
about the world than does exact scientific 
method. The motivator of passion is woman, 
who has in her “some sort of immeasurable 
dark power” (p. 61). Thus emancipation of 
woman is a revolt against the limit. 

The true way to transcendence of man’s 
limits is repentance, to which we are led by 
suffering and confrontation with death. Suf- 
fering and death are the only great universal 
elements of human experience. “When one 
begins to suffer, he feels that he has arrived 
at home” (p. 97). The Idiot, Prince Mysh- 
kin, feels at home only among children be- 
cause he finds in them a still unbroken unity 
of suffering life. Through suffering one’s 
self-sufficiency is shattered and his struggle 
for autonomy is abandoned. This is the only 
basis for community and for encounter with 
The Transcendent. God must exist in order 
to give life the dignity of tragedy and keep it 
from falling to the comic, which is meaning- 
less, purposeless suffering (p. 109). 

Vatai has not been treated well by his 
translator, Laszlo Kecskemethy. Serious in- 
felicities are repeated consistently throughout 
the book. The use of Dostoevsky is interest- 
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ing and yields insights, but they could not be 
universal ones. Dostoevsky’s work is limited 
as well as intensified by his personal agony 
and the peculiar political circumstances of his 
time. 

The author’s generalized attacks upon rea- 
son and man’s quest for autonomy are largely 
directed against straw men. Limiting our- 
selves to only one remark: there is all the 
difference in the world between the moral 
autonomy sought by Kant and the autonomy 
of the Grand Inquisitor to whom “all things 
are lawful.” 

More fundamental objections may be made 
to any attempt to reduce all of life to one di- 
mension, even so profound a one as tragedy. 
Comedy is not a reflection of the meaningless- 
ness of life ; it can be equally profound. Vatai 
says “to love truly is possible only through 
suffering.” But humor, with its demands 
upon objectivity and valid self-love, may be 
equally essential. It would save us from non- 
sense about “the dark power of women.” 

WILLIAM HENRY Harris 


University of Arkansas 


Religious S ymbolism. Edited by F. ERNEstT 
Jounson. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1955. xii + 263 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is a group of fourteen lectures 
delivered at The Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America during the winter of 
1952-53. It is a highly successful symposium. 
Not that there is here any unusual unity—the 
papers have little in common save the word 
“religious symbol” (without a common defi- 
nition). The volume succeeds simply because 
it has such a high proportion (at least ten 
out of fourteen) of provocative papers on 
many facets of a vast subject. 

So although it possesses most of the faults 
inherent in symposia, the book will serve ad- 
mirably as an introduction to a subject that 
is ever treated tangentially—if at all—in our 


The real unity of 
Old Testament belief 
as revealed by 
the new scholarship 


From Faith 
to Faith 


Creation, Covenant and Re- 
demption in the Old Testament 


By B. DAVIE NAPIER, Associate 
Professor of Old Testament, Yale 
Divinity School. This invaluable 
book for ministers, scholars and 
interested laymen demonstrates 
the consistent patterns of faith 
that developed through the many 
centuries of Old Testament his- 
tory. 


Professor Napier identifies six 
principal themes: faith in crea- 
tion; a doctrine of human sinful- 
ness; belief in divine judgment; 
the dogma of the covenant; the 
theme of redemption; the theme of 
consummation, or last things. 


“An absorbing and exciting ac- 
count of the faith of Israel. He 
takes account of the recent devel- 
opments in Biblical study, writes 
vividly and graphically... . 
The patriarchs and prophets come 
alive... in a startling way. 
There is not a dull page in the 
book.” —JAMES MUILENBERG, 
Union Theological Seminary 


At your bookstore $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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graduate schools of religion. If the book 
were read in conjunction with the second 
chapter of Volume IV of Goodenough’s Jew- 
ish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1954), I 
should think one would have the best possible 
introduction. 

Of course, one would need to consider 
other topics promptly. For instance, study 
of the symbolism of the modern physical sci- 
ences is an important foundation for the study 
of religious symbolism. One ought to con- 
sider the nature and impact of the physical 
geologists’ descriptions of the world as one 
weighs whether it is proper to say that the 
world is a symbol of God. This volume, in- 
cidentally, contains an interesting debate on 
that subject with Father Daniel Sullivan of 
Fordham on the affirmative while Rabbi 
Abraham Heschel of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary offers a qualified if not inconsistent 
dissent (cf. pp. 70, 56, 42). Someone needs 
to attempt a parallel to E. A. Burtt’s The 
Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Sci- 
ence, this time showing the symbolic founda- 
tions. Would that someone would appear 
with the requisite modicum of understanding 
and maximum of temerity! 

For the present we may be grateful for the 
values of this book. Paul Tillich does his 
usual brilliant piece of delineating categories. 
Were I rearranging the book, I should put 
his essay first. It is at once the most general 
of the papers and the most clearly specific 
outline of the ground to be covered. His defi- 
nitions of theology, symbol, religious symbol, 
and the task of theological criticism are crisp 
and vital. 

Nathan Scott, despite the slightly too 
mouth-filling prose of the literary critic, of- 
fers a keen analysis of “the more pervasive 
myths . . . about the human condition dis- 


cernible in contemporary literature.” Ted 
Shawn gives a fascinating personal testimony 
about the religious significance of the symbols 
of the dance in his life. 

These may give the barest suggestion of 
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the rich and varied contents of this excellent 
volume. As an added dividend, selective bib- 
liographies accompany most of the essays. 
Curtis W. R. Larson 
Denison University 


Christianity and Science. By Cuarves E. 
Raven. New York: Association Press, 
1955. 96 pages. $1.25. 


Christ and the Scientific Road. By P. H. 
Benson. Madison, N. J.: Religion 
Through Scientific Study, 1954. 26 pages. 
$0.25. 


With a clear and interesting style Canon 
Raven sets forth in brief scope his under- 
standing of the relations between Christianity 
and science. After sketching the salient fea- 
tures of the development of modern science, 
he discusses the “change of climate” in sci- 
ence caused by the contributions of Einstein 
and Planck, the abandonment of a rigid de- 
terminism, and the increasing acceptance of 
teleology in nature. This changed situation, 
Raven explains, offers hope that the partisans 
of science and of religion can be reconciled. 
He goes on, then, to give his interpretation 
of the grace of Christ, the love of God, and 
the fellowship of the Spirit in the context of 
the new science. One finds certain of the 
themes of Raven’s recent Gifford lectures ex- 
pressed in this little volume : for example, the 
significance of biological studies in the his- 
tory of science, and the commensurateness of 
the realms of nature and of grace. The book 
is stimulating, well-reasoned, and worthy of 
repeated study. Raven’s elaboration of the 
positive correlation between reason as it finds 
expression in science and the Christian faith 
is a refreshing alternative to a contrary “neo- 
orthodox” theme. 

Professor Benson teaches sociology at 
Drew University. His booklet is apparently 
a foreshortened account of the steps he has 
taken along the scientific road toward an ap- 
preciation of the indwelling Christ. It is writ- 
ten in a somewhat sermonic style. Benson’s 
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theme is that religion has needlessly given 
ground before the advance of the sciences 
from Galileo, through Darwin, to Freud. A 
final threat is offered to religion by the de- 
veloping sciences of anthropology and psy- 
chology. The undeniable personal experience 
of the living Christ, however, is partially 
supported by suggestions to be found in the 
writings of Jung, Durkheim, and James. 
Christ is the “psychological power” and 
“therapeutic agent” in man’s personality, ac- 
cording to Benson. Apparently Jesus Christ 
long ago clearly understood and revealed 
truths about human nature and health which 
certain psychologists are only now discover- 
ing. The booklet deals too briefly with broad 
issues to be closely reasoned and convincing. 


WALTER E. STUERMANN 
University of Tulsa 


THE BIBLE 


The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating 
to the Old Testament. By James B. 
PRITCHARD. Princeton: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. xvi plus 351 pages. 
$20.00. 


Professor Pritchard’s eagerly awaited 
companion volume to his well-known Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Tes- 
tament justifies every expectation. The mat- 
ter of “relating to the Old Testament” has 
again been interpreted broadly, and it is ac- 
tually the whole cultural milieu of Old Testa- 
ment times that is illustrated. This is good. 
The problem of organization is never simple, 
but the principle followed here is at least one 
of the several theoretically possible and satis- 
factory ones. The grouping is by subjects 
such as “Daily Life,” “Writing,” “The Prac- 
tice of Religion,” and so on, and only within 
these subjects is there some organization by 
area and by chronology. Presumably the 
only altogether satisfactory arrangement 
would be to have all the pictures in an IBM 
machine so that at a touch they could be 
brought out*in any one of many different 
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groupings! The catalogue accompanying the 
pictures gives a concise description of the ob- 
ject or scene, together with details on pro- 
venience and date of objects, and bibliograph- 
ical references. Since the author says that 
these materials had to be condensed on ac- 
count of space, it may be regretted that this 
volume had to be issued in a smaller size 
than that of the Ancient Near Eastern Texts, 
for one might normally expect that the pic- 
ture volume would, if anything, be the larger 
of the two. Otherwise the production is in 
the handsome and appropriate style charac- 
teristic of the Press. 

In view of the very great importance of 
pottery in Near Eastern archeology, the illus- 
tration of pottery seems very inadequate. 
Fig. 147 is at least labeled in periods but is 
very diminutive in size and no explanation is 
given of the nature of the vessels or their 
styles ; Fig. 148 is good photographically but 
there is no specific identification by periods. 
It would seem that “Daily Life” should in- 
clude lamps, but while tiny outlines of lamps 
are shown in Fig. 147, there is no reference 
to this Figure under the Index item “lamp.” 
For discussion of the camel (Fig. 188), the 
article of Joseph P. Free in the Journal of 
Near Eastern Studies, 3 (1944), pp. 187- 
198 might be cited. The section of “Scenes 
from History and Monuments” seems par- 
ticularly in need of further subdivision. 

With the texts and pictures which Pro- 
fessor Pritchard has brought together in his 
two volumes thus made so conveniently avail- 
able for the study of the Old Testament, one 
could wish that comparable materials were 
similarly accessible for the study of the New 


Testament. JAcK FINEGAN 


Pacific School of Religion 


Ancient Israel. By Harry M. OrLINsky. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954. 
viii + 193 pages. $2.50. 


This volume is published as one in a series, 
“The Development of Western Civilization,” 
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intended for use in a college survey course. 
It includes an introduction of the subject to 
be covered and the method used, a brief ob- 
jective sketch of the history of ancient Israel, 
and a concluding chapter on “The Hebraic 
Spirit.” 

The introduction sets the stage for the 
narrative which follows with a description of 
the Bible as a document, its place in Western 
culture, and the new dimensions afforded by 
archaeology. Uncompromisingly the author 
draws the line between the biblical interpre- 
tation of history and the role of the historian 
who must retain the same objectivity here as 
in other fields (p. 9). 

Following a chapter on Hebrew origins 
(containing a remarkably clear review of the 
Habiru problem) (pp. 17ff.), the author dis- 
cusses the eisodus, exodus, and formation of 
the Covenant as the second important epoch 
in ancient Israel’s history. The difficult prob- 
lems are here treated with great clarity, and 
sound judgments according to the consensus 
of scholarship are made. 

The same concision and clarity are carried 
into the discussion of the Judges and United 
Kingdom, the mid-point of the book. More 
definite conclusions are possible in the ma- 
terial covered under the Divided Kingdom, 
Exile, and post-exilic period. 

The most controversial chapter in the book 
is the concluding essay on “The Hebraic 
Spirit,” defined as “the prophetic movement 
and social justice.” Here the limitations of 
the historian and his method are most keenly 
felt. Does not the greatness of the Hebraic 
spirit rest in the faith which produces the 
prophetic movement and social justice? Are 
not the latter the effects of the Hebraic spirit 
rather than the Hebraic spirit itself? Also, 
to this reviewer, the author in his discussion 
of “universalism and particularism” (pp. 
163ff.) unduly minimizes the self-conscious- 
ness of the prophets and the biblical religious 
community concerning their destiny. Cer- 
tainly the biblical people did not see them- 
selves as later generations were to do. This 


reviewer agrees wholeheartedly with the 
stress laid on the nationalistic connotations 
of a passage such as Isaiah 2 :4 or the thought 
of II Isaiah. He believes, however, that there 
is more of a universal outlook and mission, 
couched in nationalistic terms though it is, 
than the author seems willing to admit. 

This book deserves hearty commendation. 
Because it does not fit into certain fixed pat- 
terns it may draw criticism it does not merit. 
Its purpose should be the criterion of judg- 
ment : to set forth the history of ancient Israel 
for a college survey course. Its very brevity 
makes the assumption that other sources 
should be employed. The theological inter- 
pretation is left for the instructor or other 
texts. 

The scholarship is thoroughly reliable ; the 
style is remarkably lucid; the ground is cov- 
ered with brevity, but amply ; and the mate- 
rial by chapter, section, and paragraph is 
beautifully organized. Written from a Jewish 
perspective by a man of wide learning, it 
includes a number of suggestive bibliograph- 
ical references well off the beaten track. Ap- 
pendices include an excellent chronological 
summary, suggestions for further reading for 
student and instructor, as well as a full index. 

LIonEL A. WHISTON, JR. 

Catawba College 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volume III: I and 
II Kings, I and II Chronicles, Ezra, Nehe- 
miah, Esther, and Job. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1954. xi + 1198 pages. $8.75. 


This volume makes a fine addition to the 
Abingdon-Cokesbury The Interpreter’s Bi- 
ble. It contains 11 helpful maps but unfor- 
tunately omits any chronological chart. Spe- 
cific dates begin with Hezekiah. 

Norman H. Snaith (Wesley College, 
Leeds) presents an excellent introduction (of 
18 pages), and exegesis to I and II Kings. 
Snaith, in harmony with modern biblical crit- 
icism, holds that the author of I and II Kings 
wrote ca. 600 B.C. and that his work was 
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revised ca. 550 B.C. by the Deuteronomists. 
However, Snaith leans toward a conservative 
scholarship, as is exemplified in claiming 
“Asa... a great reformer, who did away 
with the abuses in the cultus of the Jerusalem 
temple . . .” (p. 134), as also was Hezekiah 
(p. 294). 

You could almost see Snaith reminding 
himself that he was writing, not for scholars, 
but for ministers and teachers, as he moved 
from writing printed (unpointed) Hebrew 
(see p. 40) to English transliteration (pp. 42, 
43). The editors should have established a 
policy on this matter! 

The exposition of I Kings was written by 
Ralph Sockman. His usual brilliant and 
searching insights are very much in evidence. 
For example: “A worshipping soul in the 
house of God is lifted as a ship is lifted in the 
locks of a canal” (p. 278). Again, too many 
preachers “preach to men’s desires (“peace 
of mind,” “health of body,” etc.) rather than 
to their needs” (p. 27). 

Raymond Calkins wrote the masterful ex- 
position of II Kings. He is a master of alle- 
gory and metaphor. Inspired by Elisha’s 
healing of the waters, he states : ““The sources 
of thought and action have become impure in 
many a modern community” (p. 107). Eli- 
sha’s stretching himself out upon the widow’s 
dead son reminds him of another who 
stretched himself out that men might find life 
(p. 207). His treatment of Naaman’s wash- 
ing in the Jordan (p. 211), the child-eating 
bears (p. 197), the floating axe-head (p. 
216), the replacing (by Ahaz) of ancient 
altars (p. 275) will inspire many a sermon 
or illustration! 

W. A. L. Elmslie (Westminster College, 
Cambridge) wrote the eight-page introduc- 
tion, exegesis, and exposition for I and II 
Chronicles. He dates the Chronicler just a 
little before the close of the fifth century B.C. 
(p. 346). The Chronicler’s work is “‘ideal- 
ized history”’—much of which is “unneces- 
sary, uninteresting, defective, and incredible” 
(p. 342). 
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Apparently Elmslie thinks the expositor is 
not expected to be as scholarly as the exegete. 
As the latter he points out the difficulty of 
David having killed Goliath, but as expositor 
he says: “. . . but let not meticulous scholars 
rob us of “David and Goliath.’ If necessary, 
take a hint from the Chronicler, and suppress 
their vexatious opinion. Rather let us add 
to the famous tale . . .” (p. 412). The ex- 
positor defies the exegete—all in the same 
person! He strangely denies that calling God 
“Father” is anthropomorphizing God (p. 
406). Wouldn’t it be wiser to admit that this 
is so, than to try to distinguish between legiti- 
mate and illegitimate anthropomorphisms ? 

Much of Elmslie’s exposition is really a 
continuation of his excellent exegesis. This 
reviewer thinks that he follows Adam Welch 
too closely, as when he suggests that Jo- 
siah’s reform began several years before the 
finding of Deuteronomy (p. 439). 

Raymond A. Bowman (University of Chi- 
cago) wrote the excellent seventeen-page in- 
troduction and exegesis for both Ezra and 
Nehemiah. He displays meticulous and 
scholarly care in his disentangling the many 
threads within the work of these two books. 
He dates the Chronicler (who wrote Chron- 
icles, Ezra, and Nehemiah) “not earlier than 
350 B.C.” (p. 553). Much of the material in 
Ezra—and Nehemiah—is suspect (p. 554). 
Nehemiah’s first visit was in 444 B.C., while 
Ezra came in 398 B.C. 

Of the 92 pages given to Ezra, only 40 
pages contain the exposition by Charles Gil- 
key, most of whose thoughts were already 
expressed by Bowman. 

Bernhard W. Anderson has written a read- 
able and helpful nine-page introduction and 
exegesis to Esther. Holding to the unity of 
the book, he dates it ca. 350-125 B.C. 
Though “patently the book is filled with 
chronological inaccuracies, exaggeration, 
strange coincidences, inconsistencies .. .”, 
yet “...in this case, Esther should be 
classed as a ‘historical novel’ . . . in whicha 


nucleus of historical truth has been embel- 
lished imaginatively” (p. 827)! 


Deviating from the usual methods of the 
exegete, Bishop Lichtenberger comments on 
the outstanding characters—Ahasuerus, ma- 
nipulator of people; Mordecai, the patriot; 
Esther, symbol of the loyalty and devotion 
every Jew owes his people; and Haman, Jew 
hater. Interesting, but hardly exposition! 

Samuel Terrien (Union Theological Sem- 
inary) wrote the discriminating and illuminat- 
ing thirty-page introduction and exegesis to 
Job. This very helpful introduction alone is 
exceedingly worth while and will repay the 
careful study of any reader. Paul Scherer 
(Union Theological Seminary) wrote the 
rather heavy, but enlightening, exposition 
which originally formed his James A. Gray 
lectures at Duke University in 1951. 


Horace R. WEAVER 
Union College 


The Linguistic and Literary Form of the 
Book of Ruth. By Jacop M. Myers. Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1955. 69 pages. 10 guilders. 


Jacob Myers has packed a good deal of 
statistical material in this closely reasoned 
monograph. His thesis is that Ruth is the 
product of a post-fall editor who has given 
us a prose version of an old poem which had 
circulated orally for several centuries. The 
first half of his discussion is concerned with 
the language of the book. In the case of the 
orthography close attention is given to the 
parallels to be found in the inscriptional ma- 
terial unearthed in recent decades as well as 
to the Dead Sea Isaiah. He concludes, 
“Spelling, morphology, syntax, vocabulary, 
idiomatic phrases and expressions, all appear 
to place Ruth in the same broad category 
withhJE...” 

In his subsequent discussion of the literary 
features, that is the poetry, of Ruth he is not 
as convincing! The so-called poetic back- 
ground of Ruth does not preclude prose nar- 
ration. Prose does not need to be confined 
to that which is prosaic. Some of the poetic 
words and phrases which he lists seem some- 
what far-fetched. It is quite possible that the 
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prose author of Ruth would unconsciously 
cast the speeches of his characters in poetic 
form. Indeed, apart from four or five verses 
and the concluding genealogy, which has been 
generally ascribed to a later hand, all the sec- 
tions marked poetic by Myers are in this 
category. If the writer were using a fixed 
poetic tradition we should expect to find more 
traces in the narrative itself. 

There is an interesting parallel with the 
King James translation of the Bible at this 
point. I would suppose we would regard it 
as a prose rendering of a prose original or an 
original treated like prose, and yet modern 
critics like Lane Cooper, Certain Rhythms in 
the English Bible, have found a cadence pres- 
ent which a thousand years from now might 
be the basis of a thesis for a poetic original 
behind our 1607 version. The border line 
between poetry and prose is a very tenuous 
one. Like our Jacobean translators, the post- 
exilic author of Ruth may have written in a 
rhythmic prose which on occasion could be 
scanned as poetry. 

It is possible, of course, that the story of 
Ruth circulated in oral form and was reduced 
to writing at a late date. It is equally pos- 
sible that a late author wove his tale out of a 
few stray traditions which came to him out 
of the distant past. In the nature of the case, 
we cannot prove it. 

In any event we are indebted to Myers for 
his thorough and detailed analysis of the book 
and his comprehensive documentation. The 
bibliography itself runs to almost 150 items. 

The book concludes with the reconstructed 
text of Ruth in unpointed Hebrew and an 
English translation. It is refreshing to note 
Myers’ close adherence to the accepted text. 


Kenyon College Corwin C. RoacH 


The Apocrypha: Bridge of the Testaments. 
By Rosert C. DENTAN. Greenwich: Sea- 
bury Press, 1954. 122 pages. $2.25. 

This little book is a guide for the ordinary 
reader whosé attention has been attracted to 
the Apocrypha and desires to know precisely 
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what it is, why it is important, and how best 
he can go about reading it. The author opens 
with an explanation of the void existing be- 
tween the Testaments. He briefly sketches 
the literary and cultural complications of that 
period of turmoil and simplifies the basic rea- 
sons for the development of the apocryphal 
literature. 

This well-executed explanation is followed 
by a swift high-point picture of the historical 
scene between Ezra-Nehemiah and the days 
of the Roman rule in Palestine. This chapter 
is concisely put together, and lacks only the 
tense emotional and deep religious undercur- 
rents which high-lighted these moving and 
productive days in Judaism’s most formative 
era. 

Recognizing the purpose of the book, the 
author then plunges into the series of terse 
synopses of the individual books. He gathers 
them into the five categories: Additions to 
the Canonical Books, Romantic Tales, Books 
of History, Treatises on Divine and Human 
Wisdom, and An Important Apocalypse. In 
every instance his explanations are simple, 
direct, and aimed at making clear the pur- 
pose, the content, and the value of the book 
in understanding the era between the Testa- 
ments. He has done a fine job of simplifica- 
tion and refuses to get entangled in the many 
devious paths of conflict and academic dis- 
cussion over interesting but relatively unim- 
portant matters. He renders any lay-reader 
or uninitiated Apocrypha student a real serv- 
ice. 

The book concludes with a chapter on 
“What we learn from the Apocrypha.” 
Herein he summarizes the information con- 
cerning the political history, the sects and 
parties, the religious doctrine, angels and 
demons, as well as the tremendous develop- 
ment of belief in the After-life, the Messiah, 
Legalism, and the important growth of Apoc- 
alyptic ideas regarding the End of the Age. 
One could wish that this particular chapter 
had been a bit fuller in its treatment, for it 
points up the need for a more thorough study 
of the literature of this period. 
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No man can rightly study the life of Jesus, 
the teachings of the New Testament, or the 
world of the early Church without a full 
knowledge of what the common people were 
reading and thinking. We have too long tried 
to study Jesus in the vacuum of our pre-con- 
ceived Christian backgrounds and neglected 
entirely the rich source of materials available 
to us in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
for understanding the mind and spirit of the 
Age. Consequently, we hail as “welcome” 
any such attempt to bring this knowledge to 
the common reader—to say nothing of the 
average minister or college teacher of reli- 
gion. This little volume is just a “starter”— 
further reading can well be done in the se- 
lected list of the standard works on this 
period which the author supplies in his sug- 
gested Bibliography. We only hope someone 
will do a similar job on the whole of the 
Pseudepigrapha ; such a work has long been 
needed. 

MarTIN L. GOSLIN 


Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Seattle, Washington 


A New Testament Commentary for English 
Readers. Vol. 2, The Acts of the Apostles 
and St. Paul’s Letters to the Churches. By 
Ronatp A. Knox. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1954. ix + 322 pages. $3.75. 


Monsignor Knox, the versatile author 
whose range of literary products extends 
from detective stories to an English render- 
ing of the Latin Vulgate, is now undertaking 
another literary genre—a Bible commentary. 
Like the first volume on the Gospels (re- 
viewed in JBR, July, 1953, pp. 207-208) and 
unlike some other commentaries, this volume 
is furnished with a minimum of technical ap- 
paratus of detailed citation of authors and 
books which present divergent points of view. 
At the same time one finds ample evidence 
that Knox has given consideration to most 
of the linguistic, textual, and critical prob- 
lems. 
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The bulk of this volume is occupied with a 
commentary on the nine Letters of Paul to 
seven churches, including Ephesians but ex- 
cluding Hebrews on the ground that it “is a 
letter only in name” (thus side-stepping the 
question of authorship of Hebrews; p. ix). 
Introducing Paul, Knox declares, “St. Paul 
writes as a mystic, not as a theologian; con- 
sequently, his language clothes his thought, 
instead of merely expressing it, and the busi- 
ness of the commentator is to discover, not 
so much what he said as what was in his mind 
when he said it” (p. 70). 

With fertile imagination and a nimble pen, 
Knox crowds much that is stimulating and 
illuminating into a small space. In dealing 
with Paul’s exhortation to humility in Phil. 
2:1-11, the commentator muses, “We are 
tempted to ask what put it into St. Paul’s 
mind to introduce here his great hymn of the 
Incarnation,” and then suggests, “Is it pos- 
sible that at the back of his mind the mention 
of persecutions at Philippi recalled memories 
of his own experience there? On that occa- 
sion (Acts 16 :22) he did not see, in the posi- 
tion of a Roman citizen, a prize to be coveted ; 
he let the magistrates beat him like a slave. 
And it is conceivable that when he did so he 
was actuated by the considerations adduced 
in Phil. 2:5-11” (p. 267). 

In some cases the author’s judgment ap- 
pears to have been determined prior to exam- 
ining the text; e.g., I Cor. 15:24-27 “may 
be read as implying that after the Second 


Coming . . . there will be an earthly reign 
of Christ. . . . This was the heresy of the 
Millenarians. . . . Clearly, the Christian tra- 


dition rules any such interpretation out of 
court” (p. 169); compare Rom. 8:18-23, 
“This passage is ordinarily read as if St. 
Paul had fallen into the error of the Mille- 
narians [but] . . . How can this be recon- 
ciled with Christian doctrine?” (p. 97). 
Again, the phrase, “his brothers” with refer- 
ence to Jesus’ family “no doubt means ‘his 
kiasfolk’” (p. 4). Yet again, “the permission 
granted in I Cor. 7:15 has been interpreted 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


Edited by WALDO BEACH, Duke University; 
and H. RICHARD NIEBUHR, Yale University Divinity School 


For college and seminary students, this book 
presents the essentials of Christian ethics 
through the writings of great Christian think- 
ers of all ages and many denominations. In- 
troductions to each chapter place the read- 


ings in their historical context and point 
out their relevance to Christian tradition. 
“An outstanding work in every respect.” 
C. E. Olmstead, George Washington Univer- 
sity. 496 pp. $5 


RELIGION and the MORAL LIFE 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, The University of Wisconsin 


In this stimulating discussion, Dr. Garnett 
presents his case for a ‘‘simple theistic faith” 
and re-emphasizes his belief in the basic re- 
lationship between religion and the moral life. 
Explaining why faith is necessary for modern 
man to hold to his ideals, the author argues 
that faith is not opposed to reason. In an out- 


standing chapter, he brings abstract thought 
and common sense to play in rejecting hu- 
manism and secularism. “A notable contri- 
bution to the best contemporary thought 
bearing on religion and ethics.” Robert J. 
McCracken, The Riverside Church. 

223 pp. $3.50 


WAYS of FAITH 


JOHN A. HUTCHISON, Columbia University; 
and JAMES ALFRED MARTIN, JR., Amberst College 


This introduction to religion combines a com- 
parison of the origins, devotions, and growth 
of the major living religions with philosophi- 
cal analyses of them. Fully examines Eastern 
faiths but stresses Western religions with com- 
mon, biblical backgrounds. In discussing the 
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modern mind and its religious attitudes, the 
book analyzes the ways by which Western 
faiths can halt a decline in spiritual vitality. 
“A stimulating book, marked at once by in- 
clusiveness and particularity.” The Philosoph- 
ical Review. 511 pp. $4.50 


of the HINDUS 


Edited by KENNETH W. MORGAN, Colgate University; with seven contributors 


In a unique study of one of the world’s great 
religions, the authors, distinguished Hindu 
scholars, give a total impression of their be- 
liefs, gods, concepts of man and the world, 
and solutions to the ultimate mysteries of life. 
Book includes condensed translations of the 


most illuminating sacréd Hindu writings and 
describes family worship, temple rites, festi- 
vals, pilgrimages, etc. “One of the most lucid 
and penetrating presentations of Hinduism to 
be made available to the West.” Religious 
Education. 434 pp. $5 


CHRIST in the GOSPELS 


HENRY M. BATTENHOUSE, Albion College 


This integrated study examines the Gospels in 
four ways—as a basis of daily worship; as an 
account of Christ's life; as a history of the 
people and thought of the times; and as a 
theology of Christian belief. Viewing the 
Gospels as divine history and revelation, 


the author substantiates his belief with re- 
cent biblical research findings as well as by the 
records of the four Evangelists. ‘A work of crit- 
ical scholarship, but neither pedestrian nor too 
technical.” The Pulpit Digest. 

Illus., 339 pp. $4 
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by the Church as involving true divorce, not 
mere ‘legal separation’”’ (p. 145); no fur- 
ther comment is made on this part of the 
verse. 

At the same time, Knox is willing to con- 
cede that Acts 1:18-19, because of its ob- 
scurity and its barbarous Greek, may be a 
copyist’s interpolation (p. 5). Nor does he 
find any direct sacramental allusion in Paul’s 
reference to matrimony in Eph. 5:32. In 
honesty Knox confesses that no explanation 
of the obscure “baptism for the dead” (I Cor. 
15:29) is satisfactory (p. 170). 

This volume will doubtless take its place, 
with the earlier one, as a significant exegeti- 
cal contribution made by an urbane and bril- 
liant littérateur, whose comments always re- 
main within the limits prescribed by the 
pronouncements of the Papal Biblical Com- 
mission. 

Bruce M. METZGER 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


Otherworldliness and the New Testament. 
By Amos N. Wiper. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954. 124 pages. $1.75. 


In the brief compass of 122 pages Amos 
Wilder has spoken strongly for an interpre- 
tation of Christianity which contains proper 
emphasis upon the “this-worldliness” as well 
as the “other-worldliness” of the New Testa- 
ment. Other-worldliness has too long over- 
shadowed the human wants and needs of liv- 
ing men. Other-worldliness must decrease 
and this-worldliness must increase if the New 
Testament is to be interpreted authentically. 
To this end Wilder’s book is a bold stroke. 

The argument of the book is spun out in 
four chapters, the titles of which are sugges- 
tive: “Modern Faith and the Charge of 
Other-worldliness,” Testament The- 
ology Today: A Critique,” “The Jesus of 
History and Modern Docetism,” and “The 
Resurrection Faith and a Relevant Salva- 
tion.” Though these chapters were originally 
given as lectures at the Perkins School of 
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Theology and at Yale Divinity School, they 
are spoken as much to lay people as they are 
to theological students. 

As Wilder surveys the contemporary situ- 
ation, he finds that: “The one great and tell- 
ing charge made against the Christian reli- 
gion in the modern period is that it is 
other-worldly, escapist and irrelevant to the 
problems of this life” (p. 6). This charge is 
not made boldly and openly by most people. 
It is rather confessed than claimed, confessed 
through the way in which man is split into 
body and soul ; Jesus Christ is torn into Jesus 
or Christ, religion is isolated from the con- 
cerns of everyday life. The effect of these 
confessions is to place Christianity in the 
realm of “marginal, unreal, unrelated” (p. 
28). 

One is driven to thoughtful meditation by 
Wilder’s words. “Our understanding of re- 
ligion tends to short-cut a great deal of our 
human nature, and we are only partly bap- 
tized. . . . We forget that grace and revela- 
tion come to men not through their heads and 
hearts, but through the elemental factors in 
their human nature” (p. 21). After main- 
taining that God speaks to us through our 
natural relationships, Wilder writes: “If he 
is blocked here he cannot speak to us very 
significantly in church” (p. 25). “What God 
did in Christ was more than to announce a 
message ; it was to bring a new kind of com- 
munity to birth, to effect a new social crea- 
tion” (p. 55). 

Professor Wilder’s answer to the over-em- 
phasis on other-worldliness is not to deny 
other-worldliness, but to insist on the this- 
worldly affairs in and through which other- 
worldliness becomes meaningful in the life of 
a believer. The Bible stories have to do with 
“elemental relationships and natural yearn- 
ings like mother love, love of country and 
hero worship, which involve our very en- 
trails. . . . God works through these fea- 
tures of our creaturely nature” (pp. 35, 36). 
. God’s grace is mediated through actual 
situations” (p. 67). 
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The documentation of the argument is pre- 
sented in Chapter IV where the meaning of 
the resurrection to Peter and Paul and the 
meaning of the titles given to Jesus are dis- 
cussed. In each of these cases revelation does 
not come through transport or a “bolt out of 
the blue.” The resurrection appearances are 
integrally related to the desires and needs of 
the disciples. ‘The vision of Christ in glory 
came to them as the blossoming of an insight 
into the meaning of his whole career” (p. 
104). Also to us the resurrection must be 
more than an external spectacle. “To us also 
as in the cases of Peter and Paul he discloses 
himself and his reign in connection with our 
struggle to make sense out of the world and 
of our lives” (p. 109). 

One of the most suggestive parts of Wild- 
er’s book is a letter he writes to the “secular- 
ist,” telling him of the meaning of Christian 
faith for human problems and needs. Many 
readers will feel themselves addressed 
through the “secularist.” If this is the case, 
the reader will rejoice in the way that the 
Christian faith speaks to a man in history, 
relating the soul’s quest for God to the wants 
and fears, the principalities and powers of 
this world. 

Jack Boozer 

Emory University 


RELIGION IN HISTORY 


Augustine: Confessions and Enchiridton. 
Vol. VII; The Library of Christian Clas- 
sics. Ed. and trans. by A. C. OUTLER. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 
423 pages. $5.00. 


Augustine: Later Works. Vol. VIII; The 
Library of Christian Classics. Ed. and 
trans. by JoHN Burnasy. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1955. 359 pages. 
$5.00. 

The towering position of Augustine in 


Christian history is indicated by the fact that 
three volumes in the Library of Christian 
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Classics have been devoted to his writings. 
Wherever one looks in the subsequent his- 
tory of the church, one finds his influence at 
work ; and in both modern Protestantism and 
modern Roman Catholicism there have been 
recurrent appeals to aspects of his under- 
standing of the Christian faith. 

Selections from Augustine’s earlier writ- 
ings were published a year or two ago. The 
remaining two volumes which have now 
come from the press serve diverse purposes. 
The editor of Volume VII suggests that the 
Confessions and the Enchiridion are the best 
introduction to Augustine’s thought, for in 
these two works—the one written at the be- 
ginning of his ministry and the other near the 
end—are to be found “all his essential 
themes.” 

Volume VIII, on the other hand, gives us 
three of Augustine’s finest writings which 
deal with specialized concerns—The Trinity 
(books VIII, IX, X, XIV, XV), The Spirit 
and the Letter, and the Ten Homilies on the 
First Epistle General of John, The first was 
directed against the Arians, the second 
against the Pelagians, and the third against 
the Donatists. Their interest for us today 
resides in the fact that they deal with peren- 
nial problems of the Christian: what differ- 
ence does belief in the Trinity make, what is 
the ground of the ethical life for the Christian, 
and what are the practical implications of the 
Unity of the Church. The argument set forth 
in the Homilies will be perhaps the least satis- 
factory to most contemporary Christians, for 
Augustine was driven to a defense of perse- 
cution and to an unhappy acceptance of the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means. 

The writings reproduced in both volumes 
are presented in fresh translations which by 
judicious paraphrasing have avoided the pit- 
fall of a wooden and frequently unintelligible 
word for word rendering of the Latin into 
English. The introductions and notes are 
helpful and informative without being unduly 


technical. WintuHrop S. Hupson 


Colgate Rochester Divinity School 
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Evangelical Nonconformists and Higher 
Criticism in the 19th Century. By WILLIS 
B. Gover, Jr. London: Independent 
Press Ltd., 1954. 296 pages. 17s. 6d. 


The 19th century emphasis on historical 
development when applied to religion meant, 
for those accepting it, the abandonment of 
many fondly held beliefs, chief among which 
was that in an inerrant Bible. In tracing, 
within the ranks of nonconformists—particu- 
larly Baptists, Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, and Presbyterians—the transition from 
an initial negative reaction to a general ac- 
ceptance of highter criticism, Professor 
Glover has given us a study which fills a gap 
in the history of Protestant Evangelicalism 
and which, though detailed in documentation 
(there are two to seven references for almost 
every page in the book), is so well written 
that it should be fascinating for scholar or 
layman alike to read. 

The thesis of the book is that the accept- 
ance of Biblical criticism in England made 
progress only in so far as Christians were 
convinced that the Evangelical faith could 
assimilate it and survive. The absence of any 
strong conservative scholarship played a part, 
but the key to understanding the English re- 
action was the absence of any important the- 
ological issue from the controversy over 
criticism. Nevertheless, as the book demon- 
strates, the transition to a critical view of the 
Bible was not easily or suddenly made. The 
radical nature of continental criticism of the 
New Testament caused Englishmen to iden- 
tify higher criticism with naturalism and in- 
fidelity. Not until late in the century was 
higher criticism favorably introduced in Eng- 
land and then only because it was introduced 
by Englishmen whose theological orthodoxy 
commanded respect, i.e. such Anglicans as 
Wescott, Lightfoot, and Hort. 

‘This was even more true in the case of 
-nonconformists, whose pietism put primary 
emphasis on the individual Christian experi- 
ence and who were thus predisposed to give 
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higher criticism a hearing when introduced 
by men whose lives demonstrated that its ac- 
ceptance was not contradictory to basic evan- 
gelical principles. Such men appeared from 
1880 on. Though not themselves Biblical 
scholars of note, they prepared the way so that 
by 1890 nonconformist scholarship rapidly 
improved, as evidenced by such men as Skin- 
ner, Peake, G. B. Gray, and George Adam 
Smith. Even these later men were conscious 
of their mediative function; they sought to 
adjust the new knowledge to evangelical 
churchmen in such a way as not to undermine 
the living faith of the latter. The book cites 
many biographical incidents illustrating the 
profound respect for the religious convictions 
and experiences of ordinary men which en- 
abled these scholars to lead English noncon- 
formity through what the author correctly 
terms “the most serious crisis in Protestant- 
ism since the sixteenth century.” 

The author’s caveat in his preface that he 
makes no claim to either theological or Bib- 
lical scholarship is unnecessary; repeatedly 
he shows his awareness of the subtler issues 
in the theological and textual problems he 
discusses and his ability to see in the over-all 
perspective the connection between the sub- 
ject of his study and contemporary neo-evan- 
gelical theology. Indeed, the only criticism 
which this reviewer would make is directed 
against Professor Glover’s cavalier references 
to what he designates as “the so-called liberal 
theology.” It simply isn’t true to say that 
“the higher criticism of the Bible was... 
perhaps the only important and lasting prod- 
uct of liberal Christianity” (p. 250). Again, 
to speak of liberal Christianity (unless a 
stipulative definition is given) as a “dead 
horse’ (p. 40) is hardly an accurate appraisal 
of a movement still very much alive, although 
tempered by neo-orthodox criticism. But 
these are minor objections to a first rate study 
of an important subject. 

Cyrit GLoyn 

Occidental College 
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I’ this book, a dispassionate and illuminating sequel 
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Meditation and Piety in the Far East. By 
Kart Lupvic ReEIcHELT. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. 171 pages. 
$3.00. 


I shall never forget my visit to Tao Feng 
Shan, Karl Reichelt’s unique mission a few 
miles out of Kowloon, in the leased territory 
on the mainland of China, which, with the 
island of Hong Kong, makes up the crown 
colony of Hong Kong. Built especially to 
attract Buddhist monks, to whom it offered 
every facility for quiet study and meditation 
as well as the investigation of the values in 
Christianity, its chapel is very much in the 
form of a Buddhist temple. I had for years 
followed with interest his great work, and 
looked forward to meeting Reichelt himself. 
But in this I was disappointed. Only a few 
months before he had died. In his death the 
Christian missionary enterprise lost one of its 
really great figures. 

In this book he brings his wide acquaint- 
ance with Chinese religions, especially Bud- 
dhism, and his deep study of their literatures 
to bear, particularly upon their use of medita- 
tion, though he by no means limits himself to 
this phase of religion. 

By way of introduction he discusses reli- 
gion itself, its fundamental nature, then ex- 
amines, from the standpoint of a Christian, 
of course, general and special revelation. 
There is no question in Reichelt’s mind that 
Christianity is special revelation, but few 
have written with more understanding of and 
sympathy for, the religious quest of other 
peoples. He finds, in distinction from some 
of the neo-orthodox of our day, many points 
of real contact between religions. 

Meditation, he calls the “heartbeat of the 
East Asiatic religions.” First he speaks of 
meditation in India from which Buddhism 
brought it to China and gives a good account 
vot the yoga discipline as it was developed 
there. But it is of Buddhist Dhyana medita- 
tion as practiced in the Far East that he 
writes most fully, following it through Bod- 
dhidharma and his successors, in the Ch’an 
sect particularly. Here, of course, meditation 
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was central. But then he goes on to discuss 
meditation in Taoism, where it is generally 
recognized that in the monasteries there was 
a definitely quietistic discipline practiced. 
But he finds so much more emphasis on it 
than I had ever supposed was there. He 
quotes extensively from sources to prove his 
case. 

But it is his discussion of meditation in 
Confucianism that is most surprising. He 
uncovers an amount of emphasis upon medi- 
tation that most scholars have apparently 
overlooked. Certainly I had not noticed it. 
I suppose that this only illustrates the com- 
mon statement that one finds what he is look- 
ing for. Clearly, Reichelt with his own per- 
sonal interest in it as a central phase of 
religion would be more likely to take note of 
it wherever it appears. And it is just possible 
that he reads more into the occasional refer- 
ences to it in Confucian writing than he 
should. At all events he finds in what nearly 
everybody characterizes as a down-to-earth, 
non-mystical type of religion, an emphasis on 
meditation that is quite surprising. 

He says this, for example: “In Confucian- 
ism meditation has always been held in high 
esteem. Rightly understood, it lies at the 
whole root of the Confucian system, although 
it was not much spoken of directly. That is 
first done at a later stage, during the time of 
Chu-Hsi and Wang Yang-Ming. But the 
subject itself was practiced and studied with 
keen interest by Confucius and his closest 
followers” (p. 121). 

The clue to this statement is “rightly un- 
derstood.” Obviously for Confucius it had 
no such connotation as it has in Hindu Yoga 
or in the Dhyana meditation in Buddhism. 
What it has meant in Confucianism has been 
rather a matter of calm reflection, but “‘it is 
emphasized that such reflection can only be 
attempted when a man’s mind has attained 
repose and harmony.” Confucius says in the 
Analects: “Study alone avails but little if you 
do not at the same time give thought to and 
ponder the meaning of what you have read. 
Meditation alone is useless if you do not also 
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seek enlightenment.’ Again he is quoted as 
saying: “There are three things upon which 
I must meditate daily, etc.” What he means 
is “reflect upon,” consider, weigh carefully, 
which is quite different from the meditation 
found in some of the other religions. That 
later followers more nearly approximated the 
accepted meaning of the term in their practice 
of meditation is quite clear. 

He closes his study of Chinese Piety by a 
short study of Mo-Ti. The book as a whole 
is a distinct addition to the literature on 
Chinese Buddhism and on Confucianism and 
Taoism, warmly to be recommended to schol- 
ars and teachers in the field. 

S. BRADEN 


Scripps College 


The Reformation in England. Vol. III, 
“True Religion Now Established.” By 
Puitiep HucHes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1954. xxix + 457 pages. 
$7.50. 


This is the final volume of the projected 
work of Father Hughes, the English Catholic 
historian, who carries the account of the 
English Reformation through the uncertain- 
ties of the reign of Elizabeth I, with the same 
minute detail and scholarship of the other two 
volumes. However, it seems to this reviewer 
that much of the fine objectivity of the earlier 
volumes is missing here, that the usual Catho- 
lic bias in such works crops out quite often. 
Is there not a touch of subtle irony in the 
sub-title? Aside from this bias, it is a ju- 
dicious and balanced work of research by an 
able scholar and should be welcomed as a 
valuable addition to the literature of the 
Reformation. 

This volume is in two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the “second conversion of England,” 
which the author doubts ever having taken 
place in any real sense. After an introductory 
study of the “Granddaughter of Henry VII” 
(not daughter of Henry VIII), Hughes goes 
directly intd the issues created by the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth late in 1558. Her Protes- 


tant tendencies were apparent in the corona- 
tion ceremonies early in 1559, and soon plans 
were under way for the “alteration of reli- 
gion” by Parliament. The official Acts mak- 
ing her the supreme head of the Church and 
changing the Mass were direct results of 
these tendencies and were carried out with 
little difficulty by the newly appointed bish- 
ops. Hughes calls it the “religious reeduca- 
tion” of England, and just such “academic 
business as the argumentative conversion of 
one set of theologians by another” (p. 96). 
This is perhaps an appropriate description of 
the age, but one wonders if it was so simple 
as that? 

Hughes stresses the importance of The 
Book of Homilies as read weekly in all the 
parish churches, and one of the major diffi- 
culties was the shortage of clergy, with only 
about 7,000 men to fill 9,000 vacancies. 
Many of them did not seem anxious to face 
the issues of reform among a people who were 
mostly indifferent if not openly hostile to the 
changes. Much of it was doubtless due to 
the poor preparation of the clergy and the 
surviving Catholic dissatisfaction with the 
reforms, and he cites many figures and de- 
tails in support of these claims. There is 
probably little doubt of their general truth. 

Part II he calls Delenda, and it seems that 
the author’s anti-Protestant emphasis is quite 
pronounced. It has been held in abeyance 
rather well so far, but now it clearly appears 
in his insistence that the historian can hardly 
“write impartially about these events” (p. 
240). This at once raises a serious question 
about the objectivity of the writer, whether 
he is historian or propagandist. Then he 
raises important questions as to whether the 
Queen and her subjects had the moral right 
to rebel against established Catholic author- 
ity. “Can rebellion ever be anything but 
wrong?” Maybe it all depends on the cause 
at stake, as among the American colonies in 
1776! 

Hughes so strongly laments the lack of 
Catholic leadership that one is led to wonder 
about the possibility of open Catholic revolt 
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against all Elizabeth’s religious policies if 
that leadership had been strong enough. It 
follows that the Elizabethan attempts to en- 
force anti-Catholic laws are to be thought of 
as persecution of the Catholics. A further 
lament is the isolation of England from 
Rome, despite the appeal of the Catholics 
through the foreign ambassadors in the Coun- 
cil of Trent in the 1560’s. 

A counter Reformation was more or less 
inevitable. One of the important conse- 
quences of this was the establishment of the 
English college at Douay in France, and the 
steady stream of missionary influences turned 
back into the channels of English religious 
life, notably by the activities of the Jesuits. 
Much attention is given to this long drawn- 
out struggle, with perhaps a good deal of 
over-emphasis on some factors. 

All this and much more, against a back- 
ground of European politics and ecclesiasti- 
cism, makes a very interesting study but does 
not relieve us of the impression of prejudice 
against everything Protestant, despite the 
publisher’s claim on the jacket about the 
“brilliant scholarship and complete objectiv- 
ity” of the author. 

CHARLES F, NESBITT 


W offord College 


Evanston: An Interpretation. By JAMEs H. 
NicnHots. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1954. 155 pages. $2.00. 


When word got abroad that Dr. James H. 
Nichols had agreed to write “the story of the 
Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches” a sigh of relief went up from all 
who wanted an accurate, well-told, informa- 
tive, and interesting account of the greatest 
church conference ever to convene in this 
country. Dr. Nichols’ earlier book had estab- 
lished his ability to do just that with any 
theme he might choose. He has further en- 
hanced this reputation in the book at hand. 

Like a good historian, he describes the 
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genesis of the Second Assembly, the structure 
of the World Council organization (he actu- 
ally makes this both readable and intelligi- 
ble!), and those who were there as well as 
those who were not. He is scrupulously fair 
in his dealing with the ones who were not 
present and equally understanding in his dis- 
cussion of the differences among those who 
were. 

His description of the actual conduct of 
the Assembly runs through the several chap- 
ters that deal directly with it—and it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. When he sees news- 
men joining in the great old hymns of the 
church, he observes, “There were in their 
ranks, to be sure, many sheep in wolves cloth- 
ing.” His reference to Senator McCarthy as 
“the Wisconsin calliope” will be appreciated 
by many. 

The most important contribution of this 
book is the skillful way it keeps the work of 
the Assembly in the perspective of the work 
of the Church in the world today. Obviously, 
in so short a compass, this is done much too 
swiftly to satisfy the careful scholar—though 
even that worthy will respect the fact that 
the author was perfectly capable of writing a 
dependable book on each chapter if circum- 
stances had permitted. 

Dr. Nichols does not attempt a detailed 
analysis of the official documents of the As- 
sembly, but he does pick out and interpret 
the main conclusions of most of them. In 
fact, one of the main criticisms of the book 
grows out of this area. Dr. Nichols pays too 
much attention to the platform speeches and 
too little to the official reports. Dr. Nolde’s 
brilliant presentation of the report of one of 
the important committees of the World 
Council is given as much space as the actual 
report of the Section of the Assembly dealing 
with International Relations—yet, and this is 
the point, the Section report is much more 
nearly the mind of the World Council on 
such matters than was the report of the Com- 
mittee. Similarly, Dr. Benjamin Mays’ pow- 
erful plea against racial segregation over- 
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shadows in Dr. Nichol’s division of space, the 
actual report of the Assembly itself, on this 
very matter. 

But these are minor matters and in nowise 
detract from the fact that this book should 
be a constant companion of anyone who 
wants to acquaint himself with “the story of 
the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches.” 

Harotp A. BosLey 

First Methodist Church, 

Evanston, Illinois 


Christian Deviations. By Horton Davies. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
126 pages. $2.75. 


The sub-title of this little volume—‘Essays 
in Defense of the Christian Faith”—suggests 
the author’s general purpose. His apologetic 
stems from a recognition that pseudo- and 
quasi-Christian movements 1) tend to ac- 
centuate certain doctrinal and liturgical issues 
and 2) point up the necessity for frequent 
reaffirmation of the “faith once delivered to 
the saints.” 

The author, who is a joint senior lecturer 
in Church History at Mansfield and Regent’s 
Park Colleges, Oxford, describes ten groups 
which have perverted that faith either 
through gross imitation or deliberate fusion 
with non-Christian elements. These groups, 
he believes, tend toward two patterns of be- 
lief. 

There is, first, a “Judaistic” emphasis in 
the Seventh Day Adventists, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, British-Israelites, and Mormons. 
These have given major emphasis, respec- 
tively, to sabbatarianism and exclusive mille- 
narianism, soul-sleep and Old Testament 
Millenarianism, the tribal-god idea, and a 
patriarchal ethic coupled with Old Testament 
apocalyptic. 

“Gnostic eclecticism” is the second empha- 
sis as exemplified in Theosophy, which dis- 
solves the gospel into an allegory pointing to 
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the East as the place from whence a new 
world-teacher will come; Spiritism, which 
seeks experimental proof of a life after death; 
and Christian Science, which denies both the 
“spiritual possibilities of the material world” 
and “its reality as an object of experience” 
(p. 14). 

The other three groups discussed are 
Moral Re-armament, Open-air Religion, and 
Astrology, which do not seem to fit comfort- 
ably into the distinctions just described. 

It is interesting to note additional distinc- 
tive features in these groups. Some have un- 
ashamedly “‘self-regarding” motivations, as 
in Theosophy’s concentration upon the after- 
life to the virtual exclusion of basic concern 
for mankind itself here and now ; the equating 
of psycho-somatic ills with those caused by 
germ-invasion, as in Christian Science; the 
exclusive revelationalism of several of the 
groups; the idea of special privileges based 
upon nationalistic views, as in British-Is- 
rael; and so forth. 

Such a study illuminates several issues. 
It brings one to an admiration for faith- 
propagation which devotees of these groups 
tend to develop. (That tendency might not 
be so pronounced if they were major 
groups!) Our basic Christian literature, the 
Bible, is gratifyingly exalted but with faulty 
exegesis at many fundamental points. Some 
of them are guilty of making God a means 
to an end rather than the ultimate end; for 
example, the good-health penchant in Chris- 
tian Science and the ideal of political leader- 
ship in British-Israel. 

Two questions remain unanswered for the 
reader of this volume. First, is there special 
merit in middle-of-the-road, orthodox Chris- 
tianity as such? Second, what are the ideas 
and ideals which comprise that complex so 
easily referred to as “central” Christianity ? 
The author’s failure to speak directly to these 
questions weakens his case considerably. 
While he is to be commended for presenting 
a concise story about each of the ten move- 
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ments, he needed to provide some description 
of his vantage-point from which he surveyed 
their deviancy. Perhaps then he could have 
established more clearly the excellence of the 
historic faith (however he might define it). 
But as the story of ten “unorthodox” 
groups within general Christian tradition, 
this book is interesting and informative. 
Harocp I. WooLarD 


University of North Dakota 


Inside Buchmanism. By Grorrrey WIL- 
LIAMSON. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. x + 227 pages. $4.75. 


The author, a journalist on vacation, 
passed through Caux, Switzerland, and saw 
to his amazement official delegates from all 
over the world, many of them men high in 
government circles in their respective coun- 
tries, gathered in a World Assembly of the 
Moral Rearmament Movement. Reporting 
to his chief, he was met by the question, 
“What’s behind it?”, and eventually he was 
given the assignment of going to Caux to try 
to find out. The book is the result of what he 
found, based upon a personal, firsthand in- 
quiry, in which he was shown every courtesy 
by the investigated, including the big chief 
himself, Frank Buchman, founder of the 
movement, 

In the course of the story told by Mr. Wil- 
liamson, there appears something of the his- 
tory of the growth of the movement which 
began in the colleges, first in America, be- 
coming famous for its “house-parties,” in 
which the old fashioned evangelistic approach 
found a completely new setting. It was called 
Buchmanism after its founder, later, the Ox- 
ford Group, and still later it became Moral 
Rearmament. With changing times, the em- 
phasis of the movement has changed, a fact 
duly recorded by the writer, but the basic 
habit of looking for divine guidance in the 
quiet time, and emphasis on the four abso- 
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lutes, absolute honesty, purity, love, and un- 
selfishness, are still central in their belief and 
practice. 

With the shift to Moral Rearmament, the 
emphasis on Christian theology has definitely 
lessened. The tendency has been to go be- 
yond the Christian circle and appeal to all 
religions. The reviewer was much interested 
to discover that several of the leading Bud- 
dhist monks whom he was interviewing in 
Rangoon, Burma, were very friendly to 
Moral Rearmament. Some of them had been 
to Caux and attended the World Assembly. 

The author spent some time at Caux, inter- 
viewed all sorts of people, delved into every 
aspect of their work. He was particularly 
interested in the organizational set-up which 
he finds on the surface apparently quite dem- 
ocratic, but actually under the complete con- 
trol of a very small body indeed. He almost 
seems to suggest that there is something sin- 
ister about that fact. He went to Caux, he 
asserts, with a completely open mind. He 
felt that all the while they were making a 
serious effort to convert him, or at least to 
assure that what he wrote would be friendly 
rather than critical. But it is critical, rather 
damagingly so. He finds it amazing that the 
more or less banal testimonies of individuals 
in the sessions where testimonies are given 
could seriously interest men of the calibre of 
many who in some way or another are 
brought to Caux. He also sees in the dra- 
matic efforts upon which the movement now 
depends to carry its message to the people 
little to explain the enthusiasm with which 
the followers promote them. In this he will 
find many who will agree with him, including- 
the reviewer, yet the fact is that they do seerm 
to have proven very effective and in some 
cases have definitely influenced whole tense 
situations. 

Despite these criticisms, it is a fact that 
here is a movement which manages, against 
great odds, to maintain itself, to enlist the 
unsalaried efforts of able men and women, 
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who find in it an outlet for the longing to do 
something to try to “change” the world, and 
every one will admit that it badly needs 
changing. 

Frank Buchman is now past 75, but his is 
the guiding hand, and his the indomitable 
spirit that keeps the movement alive and vig- 
orous. He has been able to surround himself 
with eager, able followers to whom “‘ife 
changing,” and now “world changing” is a 
passion. This book throws a good deal of 
light upon it, but it is not likely that its ad- 
verse criticism of the movement, which seems 
to the reviewer, who has done some investi- 
gating of it on his own, solidly based, will 
make any considerable difference to the on- 
going life of the movement. By all means it 
should be read by anyone who is interested 
in trying to get at “What lies behind it.” I 
am not sure he will have all the answers, but 
he will have a better rounded view than he is 
likely to get from the numerous books and 
pamphlets published by the movement itself. 
One really ought read neither alone, but both. 

CuarLes S. BRADEN 

Scripps College 


ANCIENT ARABIA 


Qataban and Sheba, Exploring the Ancient 
Kingdoms on the Biblical Spice Routes of 
Arabia. By WENDELL PHILLIPS. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1955. xvi plus 362 pages. 87 photographs. 
$5.00. 


At least three major kingdoms existed in 
ancient South Arabia, Qataban, Ma’in, and 
Sheba. Qataban came to an end near the 
beginning of the Christian Era, Ma’in flour- 
ished before Qataban, Sheba was dominant 
between the fifth and tenth centuries B.C. 
Presumably this kingdom of Sheba was that 
from which the famous Queen of Sheba came 
to visit King Solomon. Save for a few in- 
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scriptions and artifacts collected by the few 
explorers who managed to penetrate the re- 
gion, and for the excavation of Hureidha in 
the neighboring Kingdom of Hadhramaut by 
Gertrude Caton Thompson, this entire area 
remained almost unknown archeologically 
until the work described in this book. Fas- 
cinated always by the unknown and the re- 
mote, Wendell Phillips, a true adventurer, 
had no sooner completed the Cairo-to-Cape- 
town African Expedition of the University of 
California in 1947, than he organized the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man 
and turned to South Arabia. His first two 
expeditions worked at Timna, capital of Qa- 
taban, then he went on to Marib, capital of 
Sheba. Timna is in Beihan, one of the Aden 
Protectorates, and the rulers of Beihan al- 
most literally adopted Wendell (they gave 
him the Arabic name Sheikh Hussein Ali Al 
Harithi) and furthered his efforts in every 
way. Thus at Timna a considerable excava- 
tion was accomplished and a scientific basis 
established for the first time for an archeolog- 
ical chronology of ancient South Arabia. But 
Marib was another story, and withal, for 
lovers of adventure, a yet more exciting one. 
Marib is in Yemen, and the King of Yemen 
first signed an agreement for the excavations, 
then evidently went back on his word and 
allowed subordinate officials and tribesmen 
to harass the expedition until, in a thrilling 
escape, they were glad to get away with their 
very lives. 

This whole fabulous and fascinating story 
is unrolled and illustrated here in a book that 
is written with all the zest which has charac- 
terized the author’s entire endeavor. Reading 
it, one shares Wendell’s hopes and dreams, 
meets intimately his great scientific com- 
panions, W. F. Albright, Albert Jamme, and 
others, and also his Arab friends and enemies 
who move through the pages with all the 
splendor and villainy of the Arabian Nights. 
Sad only that the expedition had to flee be- 
fore any tangible evidence was found about 
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3 IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


by Georgia Harkness 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


Here the professor of applied theology, Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, turns to the problem of epistemology. Her thesis is that 
a vital union of faith and reason avoids conflict with either 
science or philosophy. A basic book for teachers, students, min- 
isters, and all who are interested in Christian apologetics. $2.75 


by Harris Franklin Rall 
THE GOD OF OUR FAITH 


What is the final authority of Christian revelation? This book 
is a study of the doctrine of God and of God’s relationship to 
the world. After dealing with the question of adequate theolog- 
ical method, Dr. Rall discusses the nature of God in his rela- 
tion to the world, the world as seen in the light of God’s work, 
and the problem of evil. $2.75 


by A. Mervyn Davies 
FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN FREEDOM 


Our neglected debt to Calvin and Calvinism comes to light 
with new emphasis in this timely study of the foundation of 
American freedom. Mervyn Davies shows how John Calvin 
founded a movement that opened the doors of history to liberal 
democracy and the American Constitution. A forcible reminder 
that our freedom rests ultimately on a religious basis. $3.50 
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the book’s most famous character of all, the 
Queen of Sheba! But who knows what new 
adventures Wendell Phillips may be dream- 
ing about even now? 


Jack FINEGAN 
Pacific School of Religion 


The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, A 
Hand-List of the Arabic Manuscripts and 
Scrolls Microfilmed at the Library of the 
Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Sinai. 
By Aziz Suryat AtTiya, Foreword by 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1955. xxxiv plus 
97 pages. XVI Plates. $7.50. 


Ever since Tischendorf found Codex Si- 
naiticus in the Monastery of St. Catherine at 
Mount Sinai, there has been much interest in 
the manuscript treasures preserved at this 
place, but due to its remoteness few scholars 
have been able to go there in person. Ac- 
cordingly the Mount Sinai Expedition of the 
American Foundation for the Study of Man 
undertook in 1950 to microfilm the better part 
of the entire manuscript collection at Mount 
Sinai. They found approximately 3,300 man- 
uscripts in twelve languages: Greek, Arabic, 
Syriac, Georgian, Slavonic, Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Latin, Polish, Armenian, Persian, and Turk- 
ish. The set of microfilms they deposited in 
the Library of Congress and also in the Uni- 
versity of Alexandria ran to over two mil- 
lion manuscript pages. 

The relations of the Monastery to its Arab 
environment have been surprisingly good. 
Muhammad himself is said to have visited 
the Monastery and to have issued a Covenant 
securing the lives and property of the monks, 


and this Covenant of the Prophet, whether 
forged or authentic, was renewed by succes- 
sive Muslim rulers of Egypt as shown by 
many documents in the large collection of 
Firmans. In earlier centuries there were 
also numerous Arabic-speaking monks at the 
Monastery, and the Arabic manuscripts in 
the collection are second only to the Greek 
in number, nearly 700 Arabic codices as com- 
pared with 2,291 known Greek manuscripts. 
These Arabic codices and a yet larger number 
of Arabic scrolls are catalogued in the present 
volume by the Expedition’s Editor of Arabic 
manuscripts, who is also the President of the 
Higher Institute of Coptic Studies in Cairo. 

The prize discovery was MS. No. 514 to 
which Dr. Atiya gave the name, “Codex 
Arabicus.” This is a trilingual quintuple 
palimpsest, that is it has two layers of Arabic 
writing, one of Greek, and two of Syriac. 
The Syriac gives texts of the Gospels with 
variants from the fifth century Peshitta, 
hence perhaps even earlier in date. In addi- 
tion to the manuscript lists Dr. Atiya gives a 
fascinating introduction to the Monastery it- 
self. The Jebeliya clans who still serve the 
monks are descended from a Roman legion 
sent out in the sixth century by the Emperor 
Justinian to guard the monastery! 

On page xxx the word “bare” should evi- 
dently be “bear.”” We congratulate Dr. Atiya 
upon this handsome catalogue and thank him 
and his associates for their long hours of 
labor in the cold Monastery through which 
these once remote treasures have become as 
readily accessible as the microfilm archives 
of the Library of Congress. 

Jack FINEGAN 


Pacific School of Religion 
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NEAR EAST SOURCE BOOK 


Religions of the Ancient Near East. Edited by Isaac 
MENDELSOHN. New York: Liberal Arts Press, 
1955. xxix + 284 pages. $1.75. 


This fourth volume in the series The Library of 
Religion presents excerpts from the Sumero- 
Akkadian texts and the Ugaritic epics. In an intro- 
duction (pp. ix-xxiii) the editor summarizes very 
briefly the rise of the Sumero-Akkadian civilization, 
relating it in a few sentences to the religion of these 
people. From this he turns to some “brief observa- 
tions on several aspects of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian beliefs and practices.” 

In the discussion of the pantheon Mr. Mendelsohn 
states that “‘the organization of the pantheon above 
mirrored the earth below” (p. xi). He summarizes 
the characteristics of the gods of the universe: Anu, 
Enlil, Enki-Ea, and Nergal; the astral deities: 
Nanna-Sin and Shamash (“the god of Justice par 
excellence’) ; natural phenomenon: Adad, Ninurta, 
and Gibil; fertility gods: Inanna-Ishtar and Tam- 
muz; and the national gods: Marduk and Ashur. 

The editor then discusses in turn personal gods, 
created by the worshipper as protective geniuses; 
evil spirits, believed by the Mesopotamians to be 
the bearers of diseases and misfortunes; magic, 
which was not restricted to man but also employed 
by the gods, even among the Canaanites; im- 
mortality; and the moral behavior of man and the 
amoral behavior of the gods. 

The bulk of the book consists of selected passages, 
making use of the translations’ of Pritchard’s An- 
cient Near Eastern Texts. The only exception to this 
is Mendelsohn’s own translation of the Akkadian 
Incantation texts. The standard, well-known Sume- 
rian, Akkadian, and Ugaritic myths and epics are 
included. In addition some prayers, didactic and 
wisdom literature, and two incantation texts are in- 
cluded. 

A good bibliography, a list of the gods with their 
principal characteristics, and an index of biblical 
references comprise the remainder of the book. 

This is a very useful compilation of Mesopota- 
mian and Canaanite source materials and will serve 
the beginning student in this field very well. 


H. Net RIcHARDSON 
Syracuse Oniversity 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM 


The Symbols of Religious Faith. By BEN KIMPEL. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. xiv + 
198 pages. $3.75. 


In fairness to everyone, it should be noted at the 
outset that it took this reviewer from February 10 
to June 3 to plough through this volume. Obviously 
it does not speak to his condition. Maybe it does 
speak to someone’s condition. (Perhaps it should 
be noted also that this review is being written on the 
afternoon of commencement day, when “values” 
have been given their wonted pat on the head with 
the usual clichés.) 

This book is an effort—the word is used advisedly 
—to define religion and religious symbol and, espe- 
cially, to show the proper limits of the latter in re- 
ligious life. Or rather, the book attempts to give 
some empirical validity to definitions which are of- 
fered in the preface (p. ix): 


Religious life is an orienting of human life to a re- 
ality transcendent of human life and the physical 
world....A symbol is any man-made device 
whose primary function is to refer beyond itself, 
and a religiously significant symbol is one which 
directs man’s attention to a reality upon which he 
acknowledges his final dependence, which is tran- 
scendent of human life and the physical world. 


If this sounds like repetitious writing, it should. 
It is. And this sample is a faithful indication of the 
entire book. Spinoza’s geometrical prose reads like 
James Thurber beside it. 

Moreover, that which is repeated seems little to 
require repetition. The outline of any one of the 
chapters makes the point. (And each chapter is 
carefully outlined.) Here, for example, is the out- 
line of chapter II entitled “Religious Life” (pp. 
31-64) : 


1. Only realities of utmost importance to individuals 
have religious significance for them. 

2. Religious life is a reference beyond human life 
and human resources. 

3. Religious life is an acknowledged dependence 
upon reality regarded as ultimate. 

4. Religious life includes every aspect of an individ- 
ual’s acknowledgment of his dependence upon an 
ultimate reality. 


But, of course, the book is not just one extended 
truism. Some parts of it are only trite but not true. 
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At least, many would question some of the basic 
theses here. One marvels, for example, that in the 
midst of this incredibly painstaking effort at defini- 
tion, with words being pasted on the page syllable 
by syllable, the author did not see a major petitio 
principti upon which his definition of religion ap- 
pears to rest. One has to attempt to prove that the 
object of faith is a reality and that it is transcendent. 
Kimpel assumes that. His definition should read that 
religious life refers to what is believed to be reality 
that is believed to be transcendent. . . . 

And some would remonstrate about the apparently 
absolute gulf which the author assumes between the 
physical world and what he calls the realm of real- 
ity—whatever it is—about which he continuously 
speaks. If such a dichotomy is necessary, show that 
to us. But let us not assume it into existence, least 
of all in a volume dedicated to crossing t’s and dot- 
ting i’s. 

Moreover, we should question whether Kimpel 
takes sufficient notice of the importance of mystery 
in religion, indeed, whether he takes sufficient ac- 
count of the importance which he himself recognizes 
it has. And we must wonder whether one can dismiss 
paradox as a “purely verbal solution” (p. 126). 

All in all, this volume gets this reviewer’s nomina- 
tion as the book he would most like to have washed 
up on a desert island where he was not. 


Denison University Curtis W. R. Larson 


THEOLOGY 


The Christians’ God. By StTepHEN New 
York: Association Press, 1955. 90 pages. $1.25. 


This is one of a series of “World Christian Books” 
intended to interpret the Christian message in lan- 
guage comprehensible to the layman. Bishop Neill 
explains the Christian understanding of God in Jo- 
hannine terms: “God is Life,” ie. God is not passive, 
but active as creator and in history; “God is Light,” 
i.e. God reveals himself to man, especially in Christ ; 
“God is Love,” i.e. God always seeks the permanent 
good of his creatures and forgives sinners; “God is 
Spirit,” ie. God is active through his living word 
and is unlimited by space, time, or matter. A chapter 
on the Trinity sums up Christian belief about God. 

The frequent tendency of brief books to oversim- 
plify (and thus confuse), on the one hand, and to 
dogmatize, on the other, is, unfortunately, not ab- 
sent here. The chapter on God as Spirit is very 
weak and confusing and the interpretation of the 
Word of God as in Scripture, preaching, and “the 
advice of older friends” (p. 73) is quite inadequate. 
In the chapter on the Trinity there is confusion over 
the meaning of “person”, and it is not clear whether 


God is a person or three persons. Some very diffi- 
cult questions, as whether God should be understood 
as “growing” in some sense, are resolved simply by 
declaring the untraditional view false (cf. p. 85). 
The whole book is marred by a polemicism in which 
other traditions, such as the Hindu and Greek (and 
even Unitarianism, p. 80), are frequently interpreted 
unsympathetically and belittled in the attempt to 
show Christianity as the “best” religion. Aside 
from such unfortunate defects as these, common in 
books attempting to deal with very difficult problems 
briefly and simply, Bishop Neill succeeds in giving 
an interpretation of the Christian doctrine of God 
which should be very useful in the instruction of 
laymen. 


Pomona College Gorpon D. KAUFMAN 


THE BIBLE 


A Study of the Language of the Biblical Psalms. 
By Martit1anu Tsevat. (Journal of Biblical Lit- 
erature Monograph Series, Vol. IX). Philadel- 
phia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1955. viii + 
153 pages. $1.50. 


The basic task set by the author is the “descrip- 
tion of the idiom of the psalms against the whole of 
classical Hebrew.” With meticulous care Tsevat 
has made a statistical survey of the vocabulary of 
the psalms and isolated “166 words, forms, and 
phrases” whose frequency within the psalms as con- 
trasted to their use elsewhere in biblical literature 
would appear to entitle them to be called the “idiom 
of Hebrew poetry.” To make sure that this usage 
is literary an examination of its relation to content 
is made, with negative results. In the face of this 
conclusion the alternative is offered that this idiom 
is the perpetuation of the language of an earlier pe- 
riod. An examination of related semitic dialects 
leads to the further conclusion based on the existence 
of “linguistic features . . . common to the biblical 
psalms and Canaanite dialects,” that “Psalms litera- 
ture is the oldest literary species of the Bible.” 

The presence of this special “devotional language” 
is explained both as the “preservation” of an ancient 
Israelite idiom and the “continuation” of Canaanite 
cultic language ; for the psalms, far from being “late 
comers,” have their origin in the period of the set- 
tlement of the land. 

The third part of the inquiry seeks to establish 
the terminus ante of the majority of the psalms. This 
is done by comparing the language used by the 
Psalmists to describe and deal with cultic usage with 
that used by the Chronicler for a similar purpose. 
The conclusion is reached that the substantial dif- 
ference in language points to an important shift in 
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the cult and the dating of that shift provides the 
terminus ante. Tsevat holds that the change in cult 
is connected with the activities of Nehemiah and 
Ezra; hence the majority of the psalms were created 
“somewhat before 400 B.C.” 

One is impressed by Tsevat’s clearly expressed 
desire to avoid overstating the case and his constant 
checking of procedure to prevent subjective judg- 
ment coloring the results. The list of 166 items mak- 
ing up the psalm idiom will prove indispensable for 
students of this literature. While some of his inter- 
pretations may be open to criticism and revision, 
particularly the discussion of the terminus ante 
which though congenial to is inconclusive for the 
reviewer, Tsevat has provided us with a body of 
material that will impose a restraining influence in 
an area where impressionistic ipse dixit has not al- 
ways been the exception to the rule. 


Lou H. SILBERMAN 
Vanderbilt University 


The Relevance of Apocalyptic. By H. H. Rowtey. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 205 pages. 
$2.75. 


Here is a reissue of the second edition of this book 
by the indefatigable British scholar. In four compact 
chapters he covers Jewish and Christian apocalypses 
including non-biblical books. 

He deals with the rise of apocalyptic, the apoca- 
lyptic literature of the last two centuries B.C. and 
the first century A.D., and the enduring message of 
apocalyptic. In seven notes he deals in detail with 
specialized topics such as the date of the Book of 
Jubiless, the unity of 4 Ezra and 2 Baruch, the 
source and unity of the little apocalypse of the gos- 
pels,'and others. A detailed bibliography of seven- 
teen pages down to 1945 and subject, author, and 
text indices complete the book. 

Robert Pfeiffer’s judgment that no treatment of 
the subject in English “is more accurate, more re- 
liable, more readable and better informed” is a 
sound one. Today, with renewed interest in the re- 
ligious literature of these three centuries, this book 
has added interest and value. 


H. Nett RICHARDSON 
Syracuse University 


The Gospel of Matthew. Two Volumes. Tenth and 
Eleventh, Harper’s Annotated Bible Series. By 
FrepericK C. Grant. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1955. Volume 10, 69 pages; Volume 11, 
61 pages. $0.75 per volume. 


This is, I think, the best work available to lay 
Bible students and teacherg for brief and yet signifi- 
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cant exposition of the Gospel of Matthew. Professor 
Grant presents it as the work of a Jewish Christian, 
steeped in ecciesiastical and eschatological interest, 
who sees in Jesus the “Son of Man”, the divinely 
sent Messiah in and through whom God will bring 
to complete realization all of His purposes for his 
people Israel, and for the new Israel, the Church. 
It was written during the years 100-117 when the 
Jewish people were still dreaming of their ultimate 
vindication as the Chosen of God. The writer would 
have his nation recognize that their overthrow in 70 
A.D. was due to their open rejection of this Divinely 
Anointed One, and their only hope for the future 
lay in their acceptance of, and fidelity to, this One 
sent from God. 

The mind of the writer of the Gospel was vi- 
brantly alive to the Old Testament Scriptures and to 
the Jewish apocalyptic literature, especially the 
Book of Enoch, 37-71 along the lines of which his 
own thinking runs. He uses the Gospel of Mark as 
the basis for his story of Jesus, and gets most of his 
recorded teachings of Jesus from the document 
known among scholars as Q (which document Luke 
also uses and better preserves its original order). 
The Gospel is divided into five books, in each of 
which is a series of stories derived from Mark, and 
a collection of teachings taken mainly from Q. Each 
of these books has its own distinctive theme. 

The interpretative notes of Professor Grant are 
rich in their insight and discernment as to the think- 
ing of ancient Judaism. Crucial passages which have 
often provoked much discussion and argument are 
here expounded simply and helpfully. For example, 
the “rock” upon which Christ would “build my 
Church” (16:18), was not Peter the “rock-man,” 
but was the messiahship of Jesus, the revelation of 
which had been given to Peter by “my Father Who 
is in heaven,” 

As in Professor Grant’s earlier volume, The 
Gospel of Mark, these pages abound in the knowl- 
edge and understanding of a sympathetic scholar. 


Joun W. BatLey 
Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


The Gospel of Mark. Seventh Volume, Harper’s 
Annotated Bible Series. By Frepertck C. GRANT. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 72 pages. 
$0.75. 


This little volume is written for lay readers and 
lay Bible teachers. Rich and vital scholarship is 
everywhere in evidence—deep and broad under- 
standing of the historical background and easy fa- 
miliarity with pertinent canonical and noncanonical 
writings. The exposition is that of one gifted in ex- 
pressing his thoughts clearly in the language of the 
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people. Any earnest seeker for the true story and 
message of Jesus as recorded in the Gospel of Mark 
will here find expert guidance in his search. 

It is the carefully wrought and matured opinion 
of Professor Grant that Mark is the oldest of our 
Gospels, the first available written form of the oral 
tradition which was the historical basis of all Gos- 
pel writing. He thinks it was written in the later 60s 
with the very practical purpose of imparting to the 
church in Rome courage to meet the persecutions 
and possible extermination which it faced under 
Nero. To these Roman Christians Mark was giving 
the story of the victorious “Son of God” to empower 
them “to be faithful, as He had been faithful, even 
unto death.” 

It is an inspiration to sit in with a scholar so 
thoroughly equipped, so convinced of the truth of 
the gospel, so earnestly committed to its procla- 
mation. 

Joun W. BatLey 


Berkeley Baptist Divinity School 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Rungless Ladder: Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
New England Puritanism. By Cuartes H. Fos- 
TER. Durham: Duke University Press, 1954. xviii 
+ 278 pages. $4.50. 


In this excellent literary study Charles H. Foster 
establishes the thesis that Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
the author everybody almost knows and who is 
worthy of being much more widely known. 

Her popular fame rests upon Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
a book which is usually read or seen in a very dis- 
torted form. The novel itself possesses real literary 
merit. With ample documentation the author shows 
that Uncle Tom’s Cabin is far more than a popular 
manifesto, for it reveals considerable skill in the 
handling of character and ideas. While the novel has 
a stand to take in respect to slavery, equally promi- 
nent is the inter-relation of the intimate emotional 
life of Harriet Beecher Stowe and the situations and 
emotional tone of her novel. 

The author demonstrates that this inter-relation 
of author and work continues in Mrs. Stowe’s suc- 
ceeding books. Her finest novel is the much less 
known The Minister's Wooing, a penetrating study 
of New England Calvinism. Her best works are two 
collections of short stories, Oldtown Folks and Old- 
town Fireside Stories. Here are found the authentic 
speech and spirit of New England between 1750- 
1850. 

By rediscovering Harriet Beecher Stowe as an 
important nineteenth century novelist, The Rungless 
Ladder performs a valuable service. More important 
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to readers of this Journal will be the carefully drawn 
picture of nineteenth century Calvinism as it was 
beginning to break up, the illuminating portraits of 
the Beecher clan as well as many other prominent 
religious leaders, many interesting facets of nine- 
teenth century thought which show up in more de- 
veloped forms in our own time, as well as the large 
number of interesting and illuminating quotations 
from Harriet Beecher Stowe herself. 


LIONEL WHISTON 
Catawba College 


Eighty Adventurous Years. By SHeRwoop Eppy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 255 pages. 
$3.00. 


Under this happy title Sherwood Eddy weaves 
together the strands of autobiography, fast-moving 
changes in world history, the Modern Missionary 
Movement especially in relation to the student 
world, and the widening social horizons of liberal 
Christianity. His intense earnestness and forthright 
commitment of himself to seen opportunity shine 
from every page. 

To few men as to Sherwood Eddy was it given to 
be in the midst of movements of historic change and 
to deal with key persons over the lands of the world. 
Always the missionary, his truly evangelistic labors 
under many forms kept him crossing and recrossing 
the globe. His famous Study Seminars to Europe 
and Russia were a part of this life pattern. All these 
events which provide in themselves a review of re- 
cent significant history are personalized in the life 
drama of this amazingly youthful man of faith and 
action. The adventure was also one of his own mind 
and heart; for to each intellectual and social chal- 
lenge of these later decades he made his own fresh 
response and had to give it expression in his writ- 
ings and visitations. 

This book offers the reader a vicarious journey 
of heart-stirring and faith-kindling adventure. 

Lyman V. Capy 

Fisk University 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Office of Women in the Church. By Fritz 
ZerBst. Translated by Albert G. Merkens. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955. 128 
pages. $1.00. 


This book represents a point of view very com- 
mon in Europe, though happily becoming less so in 
America, which attempts by biblical citations to 
prove that women must not be ordained or hold of- 
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fice in the Church. The problem has arisen, the 
author says, because there are Theologinnen who 
cannot understand why women should not have the 
same places of leadership in the Church that they 
have in other orders of society. The answer given 
leans heavily on I Cor. 11:2-16, I Cor. 14:34-36, 
and I Tim. 2:11-15. However, the main argument 
is that women by creation were made subordinate 
to men, with ideas of sex equality appearing only in 
the decadent forms of pagan religions (p. 67). 

But what of Gal. 3:28? Its existence is recognized 
but made to refer only to the order of redemption. 
Women like men may have the new life in Christ— 
but there the equality ends. 

At least one of the Theologinnen above mentioned 
is unconvinced! Yet that the author regards the 
whole matter as of utter seriousness becomes evident 
as he says (p. 115), “In the last analysis, this entire 
matter involves a battle for the triunity of God.” 


GrorciA HARKNESS 
Pacific School of Religion 


Democracy in the Home. By CurisTINE BEASLEY. 
New York: Association Press, 1954. xiv + 242 
pages. $3.50. 


Democracy in the Home is the result of a doctoral 
study at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
It grew out of extensive study. The present volume 
is practical and presented in lucid simple style. It 
is made interesting to the lay reader by its numerous 
illustrations from family life. Chapter headings re- 
veal the nature of the contents: Authority and Dis- 
cipline ; Group Morale and Family Fun; The Family 
Council; Work; Money; Love; Religion and Mo- 
rality; and Democracy Is Not Easy. As the author 
says “This book is designed to invite you and your 
family to experiment with the democratic way of 
life.” She insists, however, that democracy is far 
more than a panacea or a “catch word.” It must be 
understood and it must be authentic whether deal- 
ing with young children, adolescents, or the rela- 
tions between the parents themselves. Churches 


would do well to make wide use of this delightful 
and practical volume in parent groups as a guide 
for study and for reading by older adolescents and 
parents. 
Epna M. BAXTER 
Hartford Seminary 


Canadian Journal of Theology, Vol. I, No. 1, April, 
1955. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 64 
pages. $1.00. 


The Journal of Bible and Religion is happy to 
welcome the launching of a sister publication, the 
Canadian Journal of Theology, described as a quar- 
terly of Christian thought. The term “theology” is 
broadly conceived to include theology-philosophy, 
biblical, historical, political and social, and pastoral 
and psychological topics. 

Printed in a very readable type and format with 
an attractive forest green cover, the first number of 
64 pages of text, published in April, 1955, includes, 
besides two brief editorials, seven articles and five 
book reviews. Authors include Gerald R. Cragg— 
The Present Position and the Future Prospects of 
Canadian Theology; R. B. Y. Scott—Is Preaching 
Prophecy?; A. S. Dewdney—Agape and Eros: a 
critique of Nygren; T. R. Millman—The Study of 
Canadian Church History; Hilda Neatby—The 
Challenge of Education to the Christian Church; 
and F. W. Dillistone—Christianity and Communica- 
tion. Future authors wili include R. Bultmann, P. 
Tillich, George Johnston, John Grant, and others. 

The subscription rate is $3.00 per year and busi- 
ness correspondence should be sent to Rev. Prof. 
T. A. M. Barnett,'65 Queen’s Park Crescent, To- 
ronto 5, Ontario, Canada, with checks made out to 
the Canadian Journal of Theology, Inc. 

We congratulate our friends to the north on their 
new venture and extend to them every good wish 
for its success. 

H. Nett RicHARDSON 

Syracuse University 
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Philosophy. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 68 pages. $2.75. 

*Beach, Waldo, and H. Richard Niebuhr (editors), 
Christian Ethics. New York: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1955 viii + 496 pages. $5.00. 

*Benson, Purnell H., Christ and the Scientific Road. 
Madison: Religion through Scientific Study, 1954. 
26 pages. 25¢. 

*Berdyaev, Nicolas, The Meaning of the Creative 
Act. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 344 
pages. $4.00. 

*Bowman, John Wick, Prophetic Realism and the 
Gospel. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 
288 pages. $4.75. 

*Burnaby, John (editor), Augustine: Later Works. 
Vol. VIII, Library of Christian Classics. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1955. 359 pages. 
$5.00. 

*Cadbury, Henry J., The Book of Acts in History. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 170 pages. 
$2.75. 

*Canadian Journal of Theology. Vol. I, No. 1, April, 
1955. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 64 
pages. $1.00. 

*Casserley, J. V. Langmead, The Bent World. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1955. ix + 286 
pages. $4.00. 

Cripps, Richard S., A Critical & Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the Book of Amos. Second Edition. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1955. Distributed by Mac- 
millan. xlii + 365 pages. $3.75. 

*DeWolf, L. Harold, Trends and Frontiers of Re- 
ligious Thought. Nashville: National Methodist 
Student Movement, 1955. 139 pages. $1.50. 

*Dillistone, F. W. (editor), Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. Greenwich: Seabury Press, 1955. 150 pages. 
$3.00. 

*Gartner, Bertil, The Areopagus Speech and 
Natural Revelation. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wik- 
sells, 1955. 289 pages. 20 Swedish crowns. 

*Harkness, Georgia, The Sources of Western 
Morality. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1954. xi + 257 pages. $3.50. 


*Henderlite, Rachel, A Call to Faith. Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1955. 224 pages. $3.00. 

Hoyland, Geoffrey, The Use of Silence. Walling- 
ford: Pendle Hill, 1955. 24 pages. 35¢. 

*Johnson, Elbert Neil, The Master Is Here. New 
York: American Press, 1955. 141 pages. $2.50. 
*Kierkegaard, Sdéren, On Authority and Revelation. 
Translated, with an introduction and notes, by 
Walter Lowrie. Princeton: University Press, 

1955. xxvii + 205 pages. $4.50. 

Knudsen, Johannes, Danish Rebel. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1955. xiii + 242 pages. $3.50. 
*Maritain, Jacques, Bergsonian Philosophy and 
Thomism. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1955. 383. pages. $6.00. 

Masani, Sir Rustom, The Religion of the Good Life. 
London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1938. Dis- 
tributed by Macmillan. 189 pages. $2.25. 

*Mendelsohn, Isaac (editor), Religions of the 
Ancient Near East. Vol. IV, Library of Religion. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1955. xxix + 284 
pages. $1.75. 

Morgan, Richard, The Plight of God. Rindge, 
N. H.: Richard R. Smith Publisher, Inc., 1955. 
206 pages. $3.00. 

Murray, John, The Daily Life of the Christian. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 127 
pages. $2.50. 

*Myers, Jacob M., The Linguistic and Literary 
Form of the Book of Ruth. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1955. 69 pages. 10 guilders. 

*Neil, William, The Rediscovery of the Bible. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 255 pages. $3.00. 

*Neill, Stephen, The Christians’ God. New York: 
Association Press, 1955. 90 pages. $1.25. 

*Outler, Albert C. (editor), Augustine: Confes- 
sions and Enchiridion. Vol. VII, Library of 
Christian Classics. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1955. 423 pages. $5.00. 

*Parker, T. H. L., Portrait of Calvin. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1954. 125 pages. $2.00. 

*Pelikan, Jaroslav, Fools for Christ. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1955. ix +172 pages. $3.00. 

*Pierce, C. A., Conscience in the New Testament. 
Studies in Biblical Theology No. 15. Chicago: 
Alec R. Allenson, Inc., 1955. 151 pages. $1.50. 
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*Raven, Charles E., Christianity and Science. New 
York: Association Press, 1955. 96 pages. $1.25. 
Robinson, William, The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Church. Revised Edition. St. Louis: Bethany 

Press, 1955. 245 pages. $3.00. 

Sayers, Dorothy L., Introductory Papers on Dante. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. xix + 225 
pages. $4.00. 

Schreiber, William I., The Fate of the Prussian 
Mennonites. Goettingen: Goettingen Research 
Committee, 1955. 46 pages. n.p. 

*Schwarz, W., Principles and Problems of Biblical 
Translation. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. xiv + 225 pages. $4.75. 

*Schweizer, Eduard, Erniedrigung und Erhéhung 
bei Jesus wnd seinen Nachfolgern. Zuerich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1955. 167 pages. Fr. 15.50. 

Seaton, Thora Hinshaw, When Jesus Cried. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 186 pages. 
$3.00. 
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Smith, William A., Ancient Education. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. xii+309 pages. 
$3.75. 

*Stuermann, Walter E., Aids for the Beginner in 
New Testament Greek. Tulsa: University of 
Tulsa, 1955. 46 pages. n.p. 

*Vatai, Laszl6, Man and His Tragic Life. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. viii + 210 
pages. $3.75. 

Ware, Sarah Pollard, Faith Makes the Difference. 
New York: Greenwich Book Publishers, 1955. 
63 pages. $2.50. 

*Widengren, Geo., Sakrales Kénigtum im Alten 
Testament und im Judentwm. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1955. 127 pages. DM 10.80. 

*Zerbst, Fritz, The Office of Woman in the Church. 
Translated by Albert G. Merkens. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1955. 128 pages. 
$1.00. 

*Zimmerli, Walther, Erkenntnis Gottes. Zuerich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1954. 75 pages. Fr. 8.50. 
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The Assoctation 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTORS, 
SOUTHERN SECTION, MINUTES, 1955 


The seventh annual meeting of the Southern 
Section of the National Association of Biblical In- 
structors was held March 28, 1955, at Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta, Georgia. 

The meeting was called to order by President 
Lauren Brubaker (U of SC) in the Dean Sage 
Building, Atlanta University. After Prof. R. Glenn 
Massengale (Huntingdon) led a devotional service, 
Prof. Brubaker delivered the Presidential Address, 
the subject being, “Perspectives in Teaching of Re- 
ligion in our Colleges and Universities.” 

The morning session of the business meeting was 
called to order with the appointment of Prof. David 
E. Faust (Catawba) as acting Secretary in the 
absence of Prof. Jack Boozer-( Emory). A nominat- 
ing committee was appointed consisting of Prof. 
Rhoda Edmeston (Scarritt), Prof. Gordon Ross 
(Berea) and Prof. Brooks Waggoner (Duke). 
Prof. Frederick C. Crownfield (Guilford) and Prof. 
John Chamberlain (Duke) were appointed to serve 
with appointees from the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Exegesis as a resolutions committee. Prof. 
Charles B. Copher (Gammon) reported for the 
committee on local arrangements. 

The remainder of the morning session was de- 
voted to a symposium on “The Word of God,” 
chaired by Prof. R. Glenn Massengale. Karl Barth’s 
view was presented by Prof. Robert T. Osborn 
(Duke) ; Paul Tillich’s view by Prof. Jack Boozer 
(Emory, the paper being read by Mr. Charles Whit- 
worth) ; Reinhold Niebuhr’s view by Prof. D. B. 
Robertson (Berea). Prof. Albert Barnett (Emory) 
presented a liberal view under the title: “Revelation, 
Inspiration, and the Word of God.” 

President Brubaker called the afternoon session 
of the business meeting to order at 2:00. Prof. 
Frederick Crownfield extended an invitation to the 
section to meet at Guilford College in 1956. After 
an expression of appreciation to Guilford, it was 
moved and passed that the executive officers have 
power to act for the section in setting the time and 
place for the 1956 meeting. Upon hearing the report 
of the nominating committee the section elected the 
following officers for the 1955-1956 year: President: 
R. Glenn Massengale (Huntingdon) ; Vice-Presi- 


dent: Lindsay B. Pherigo (Scarritt) ; Secretary: 
Jack Boozer (Emory). 

The program for the afternoon consisted of two 
papers, one by Prof. Andrew R. Eickhoff (Columbia 
College) on “The Psychodynamics of Freud’s Criti- 
cism of Religion,” and the other by Dean E. C. 
Colwell (Emory) on “The Preparation of College 
Teachers of Bible and Religion.” Each paper was 
followed by lively discussion. 

The evening meeting was under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Society of Biblical Literature and Ex- 
egesis, the American School of Oriental Research 
and the National Association of Biblical Instructors. 
Prof. Boone M. Bowen (Emory) presented an illus- 
trated lecture: “The 1954 Excavations at Jericho.” 

A brief business meeting heard the report of the 
resolutions committee, adopted as follows: 


The National Association of Biblical Instructors 
and the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
in joint session at Atlanta University, March 28th 
and 29th, 1955, wish to go on record as expressing 
their appreciation to those who have contributed to 
the success of their meetings: 


1. To the Administration of Atlanta University, 
which has made it possible for our whole member- 
ship to enjoy not only our formal sessions but our 
extra-curricular fellowship together; and has pro- 
vided excellent meals and other necessities for our 
comfort. 

2. To the local committee, consisting of Prof. 
Paul Garber, Prof. Murray Branch, Prof. Jack 
Boozer, and especially its chairman, Dean Charles 
B. Copher of Gammon Theological Seminary, who 
has acted as a liaison man between us and the Uni- 
versity and who has been so careful to see that 
things ran smoothly. 

3. To Prof. Boone Bowen and the ASOR for 
the excellent lecture on Monday evening. 


The meeting of the Section for 1955 was ad- 
journed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Jack Boozer, Secretary 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting N.A.B.I., Union Theological Seminary, 


December 27: 
1 P.M. 


2 P.M. 


2:40 P.M. 


December 28: 
9 A.M. 


New York City, December 27-28, 1955 


CounciIL MEETING 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
“Rightly Dividing the Word of Truth” 
Arthur C. Wickenden, Miami University 


ExtTRA-DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS AND OUTREACH 
“The Foundations, in Relation to Religious Life and Teaching on 
the Campus” 
Kenneth I. Brown, The Danforth Foundation 
“The Extracurricular Responsibilities of a Department of Religion” 
Seymour Smith, The Divinity School, Yale University 


CounciL MEETING 

FELLOWSHIP SUPPER IN REFECTORY 
SoctaL Hour 1n LOUNGE oF SEMINARY 
BusINnEss MEETING 


“Reflections on the Role of the College in Preparing Students for 
Graduate Theological Studies” 

H. Richard Niebuhr, Director of Special Study on 

Theological Education in America 


CONTEMPORARY PERSPECTIVES IN BIBLICAL STUDIES 
“The Fourth Gospel and History” 
Eric L. Titus, School of Religion, University of Southern California 
“Contributions of the Scandinavian School to Biblical Scholarship” 
Krister Stendahl, Harvard Divinity School, Harvard University 
PsYCHOLOGICAL AND AESTHETIC ASPECTS OF RELIGION 
“The Contribution of Psychology to the Teacher of Religion” 
Paul E. Johnson, Boston University School of Theology 
“The Place of Religion in Cultural Heritage Courses” 
Rayborn Zerby, Bates College 


Joint Session with the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis in cele- 
bration of their Diamond Jubilee Seventy-fifth Anniversary. Details of 
program not ready for announcement, but to consist of.invited papers by 
leading scholars in the biblical field, including, it is hoped, one by a scholar 
from abroad. 


Counci, MEEetTiInG WitH New Orricers 


Joint SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 
ON THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE YEAR 
“Report on the Year’s Work in Palestine” 
Robert C. Dentan, Trustee of the American Schools 
Two Illustrated Reports on Field and Manuscript Work Carried on 
During the Past Year 
Speakers to be announced 
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